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All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field ; (b) for business pur- 
poses; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology. or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind ; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
for the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casts, etc, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 


1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 
subject. No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 
the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24 East 22d Street, New York City 
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What the Brains of One Man Have Done. No. 1. 


If will power alone is able to help 
us to do anything we wish, then it is 
of no use for us to point out the pe- 
culiar characteristics of a man like Mr. 
A. Cary Smith. It is because we 
realize that various faculties enable 
men and women to succeed in science 
and invention that we desire to point 
out the reason why a few celebrities 
have attained to greatness along some 
special lines of work. 

We will first introduce to our readers 
the naval architect and designer of 
“The Meteor,’ whose organization is 
a typical proof of exquisite quality and 
susceptibility. 


THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 

In Mr. A. Cary Smith we have an 
example of a man who has a distinct 
Mental Temperament. His yearnings, 
desires, and ambitions have all conie 
from his active brain. His mind is 
like a sensitive plate, upon which im- 
pressions are easily made, and he re- 
futes the statement often wrongly at- 
tributed to Phrenologists, namely, that 
“a man must have a large brain to be- 
come talented.” 


MEASUREMENTS. 


He is a man over sixty years of age, 
possessing a weight of 130 pounds and 
a height of 5 ft. 84 in., while his head 
measures 224 by 14 and 14}, and as 
we know that 22 to 224 is the average 
size for a man’s head, Mr. Cary Smith’s 
measurements come within those sizes. 
It is the exquisite quality of his organi- 
zation, and his great susceptibility of 
mind, that lend to his brain, power and 
magical skill in its use. He is able to 
use his mental ability in a forceful way ; 
in fact, having only 130 pounds weight, 
a larger brain would be a disadvantage 
to him, and even as it is, his brain pre- 
dominates over the amount of his brain 
power in such a way as to make him 
exceedingly nervous and highly strung. 
Where a man has a little more balance 
of bodily weight in proportion to his 
mental ability, he finds it easier to 
equalize his strength. Mr. Smith’s 
balance goes in the direction of his 
brain rather than physique, and he uses 
every available brain-cell at his com- 
mand. He is not the man who lives in 
constant recognition of his surround- 
ings, but isolates himself from the ways 
of the world and everything that is 
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physical during the period of any spe- 
cial work. 
INGENUITY. 


The constructive talent is so very 
strong in Mr. Smith’s organization that 
it must be a great pleasure to him to 
work out a plan which involves con- 
siderable mathematical thought. Ile 
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he only able to design and draw out 
mechanical plans he would be unable 
to put into execution his ingenious 
ideas. He is not a man who can live 
to himself and become engrossed in 
selfish pleasures or with the enjoyment 
of the hour, if he has any special plan 
on hand. An entertainment does not 
entice him away from his work, for he 








(1) Destructiveness, (2) Order. (3) Cautiousness. 
likes to solve a problem that is mathe- 
matical in its application, and in order 
to do this he uses his Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Causality, Firmness, and 
Combativeness. For a man who is so 
versatile, it is rather remarkable that 
he possesses so strong a development of 
Firmness, and when we find this is the 
case, it generally assists the individual 
to adapt himself to the perfecting of 
the work he has taken in hand. Were 





Photo by Rockwood. 


MR. A. CARY SMITH, DESIGNER OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY’S YACHT, ‘ METEOR.” 
FRONT VIEW. 


(4) Size. (5) Causality. (6) Ideality. (7) Firmness. 


converts his work into an attractive 
entertainment. 


ARTISTIC: ABILITY. 


Another phase of his character shows 
itself through his artistic powers. His 
large Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, 
and Human Nature render him a keen 
critic of all that pertains to art and 
especially to criticisms as to the ap- 
propriateness of various combinations 
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and their effects. His ability to de- 
sign and produce artistic effects shows 
itself in more ways than in nautical 
matters or in naval architecture, and 
it was not surprising to us to find that 
he is an adept in designing such an 
exquisite piece of workmanship as a 
lady’s robe. Thus the versatility of his 
mind changes from a boat to his daugh- 
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COMPARATIVE MIND. 


A comparative mind is able to see, 
and to see quickly, the difference in 
material. This material may be wood, 
steel, iron, tin, copper, gold, or the 
finer fabrics, such as linen, silk, and 
velvet. Each material requires an ed- 
ucation, but the comparative power 





MR. A. CARY SMITH, 


(1) Vitativeness. (2) Constructiveness. 
ter’s dresses, which is not always pos- 
sible even to an artist. His ingenuity 
has shown itself also in planning and 
investigating new ideas. It will be no- 
ticed that his Causality is largely de- 
veloped, and he appears to be a man 
with strong inherited tendencies of 
mind; thus his mathematical and rea- 
soning powers he has probably inherited 
from his father, while his Quality of 
Organization has no doubt descended 
to him from his mother. 


(3) Firmness. 
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Photo by Rockwood, 
SIDE VIEW. 
(4) Mirthfulness. 


5) Comparison. (6) Form. 


may be applied to each. In Mr. Smith’s 
mental developments we find a very 
strongly developed power in this direc- 
tion; thus, even if there were only a 
very small shade of difference in the 
material with which he was working, 
he would be able to detect it. 

He has a quick eye to notice the 
forms and outlines of things. He sel- 
dom forgets an image that has been 
impressed upon his mind, and can re- 
produce the form of a thing from 
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memory some time after he has seen it. 
Some people have to have a copy always 
before them in order to produce a sim- 
ilar thing. It is the same with some 
musicians who cannot play without 
their music, while others can carry in 
their musical memory long and diffi- 
cult pieces. 


PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


As will be seen in the portrait of Mr. 
Smith, his perceptive faculties are 
strikingly developed. His sense of Or- 
der shows in his work, in the little 
things as well as the more important 
lines of work. Sometimes he may have 
the credit of being untidy because he 
has so many things on hand to do, and 
may not find time to put things away 
where they belong, but if people will 
leave his materials just where he has 
been working with them, his Order will 
recollect where he has used them last 
and will help him to find them. 

His memory of names and dates 
comes to him largely through associa- 
tion. He can recollect what he has 
experienced or gone through and what 
he has actually seen, and seldom allows 
such matters to pass from his mind. 
His mind has a wave of recollection 
in it that carries in its train the in- 
fluence or experience rather than the 
minor affairs of every-day life as they 
come and go. ; 

A stone thrown into the water creates 
one circle, and from that circle we get 
myriads around it; so his mind figures 
in thought, and one small suggestion 
brings out many similar ones, and from 
that original idea he works out his 
theories on an extensive scale. 

We have seldom found a brain that is 
so exceedingly susceptible, versatile, 
and ambitious to excel in whatever it 
undertakes to do, nor one that is so 
sensitive to the criticisms of others, at 
the same time so independent of what 
others may have to say when their 
judgment is contrary to his own. Ags 
a result of this, he is a curious com- 
bination of nerve force, persistent en- 
ergy, and independent spirit. Large 
furnaces, as well as small ones, are bet- 
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ter when they are allowed to cool down 
once a week. In livery stables we find 
that those who to want to work their 
horses the longest are generally the 
most particular to give them relaxa- 
tion. So in the human system those 
men who are not teasing their brains 
all the time with the same kind of 
thought all day and far into the night 
live longer and do their work more 
steadily and thoroughly. 

Mr. Smith is a man who needs a hint 
of this kind in order that he may pro- 
long his activity of body and brain. 


MORAL FACULTIES. 


There are certain qualities that help 
to balance and regulate the rest of the 
mental faculties. Hence, however well 
developed the basilar qualities may be, 
the controlling element of Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness helps one to 
regulate the use of the mechanical, 
artistic, or executive faculties very ma- 
terially. 

We find in Mr. Smith a decidedly 
large development of Spirituality, which 
has helped him very materially in me- 
chanical work, in his inventions, and 
in giving effect to his scientific quali- 
ties, for Spirituality gives faith in the 
working out of new designs. With- 
out it a person will not venture on 
untrodden ground. Hence it lifts the 
mind up in a magical way. There 
must be times when Mr. Smith is 
conscious of a certain inspiration with- 
out knowing its source, its beginning, 
or inception, but when he follows its 
guidance he seldom, if ever, makes 
a mistake in following it out. He 
finds he is led along a higher plane of 
thought than the generality of men 
who are working only for the “ Al- 
mighty Dollar.” 


SOCIAL MIND. 


Very often when the intellect is 
sharply developed, we find a lack of in- 
terest in social matters, and sometimes 
men of genius are poor company at 
home. In the subject of our sketch 
we find that the social qualities are 
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not wanting, and the developments be- 
hind the ear lead him to take an in- 
terest in home matters, although he 
may not care so much for outside so- 
ciety. He is devoted to the young and 
his regard for the aged is very intense, 
and he has power to retain his friend- 
ships from year to year. His memory 
must go back to his early years witli 
pleasure, and he will live over again 
the years that have passed. 


RECUPERATIVE POWER. 


He has rather a remarkable recuper- 
ative power and ability to hold on to 
life when his energy is exhausted; in 
fact, his spirit helps him to exhaust 
others who are working along with him, 
for he can bend his interest to the ac- 
complishment of work longer than the 
average man, therefore he will not give 
up a piece of work that would exhaust 
others. 

SENSE OF HUMOR. 


Humor has often saved a man in 


many a dilemma, and we believe that 
Mr. Smith is able to thoroughly enjoy 
listening to a debate where both sides 


are brilliantly represented. His Com- 
bativeness, Comparison, and Mirthful- 
ness are all ready to take up the vari- 
ous points of an argument, and the 
more wit that is displayed the better 
he likes it. 

As a man among men he will be 
known for his keen intuitions, prac- 
tical judgment, his mechanical skill, 
and capacity to devise ways and means 
and work up material, and his artistic 
taste in perfecting work. He will be 
further known for will power and de- 
termination of mind to carry out a 
thing to its culmination, and he is a 
man who would give his life for the ac- 
complishment of his work, if it were 
necessary. He will be stili further 
known for his foresight and anxiety in 
carrying out his plans, and for his keen 
sympathies, warm attachment to his 
friends, his independent spirit, his am- 
bition to excel above the average, and 
his desire to do what he does well, so 
that his work may live after him. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


It may be ineresting to know a few 
points in the career of such a unique 
man, and therefore the following will 
be in place just here. 

Mr. Smith is a native of New York 
City, and the son of the late Rev. 
D. Dunlap Smith, D.D., and Jane D. 
Cary, of Virginia. His father’s fam- 
ily came originally from Wales and set- 
tled in Philadelphia. His mother's 
family came from Virginia, and bore 
the celebrated name of Cary; in fact, 
her mother and father were marricd 
from the house of Thomas Jefferson. 
Mr. Smith was named after Archibald 
Cary, born in 1730, who was a promi- 
nent member of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. 

We are not surprised to find that he 
began to make models of boats in early 
childhood, and when eight years old 
made a mud dam near a pump not far 
from his father’s door and sailed the 
models in the gutter—from whence 
many a distinguished man has gradu- 
ated. When the America was build- 
ing, his father frequently took him to 
see her, and from his close observation 
of her he made a model which defeated 
all the boats in a club of which he was 
amember. These matches wwere sailed 
in what was then the “ Cove” back of 
Hoboken. As he grew older he de- 
cided, like Mahomet and Peter the 
Great, to learn to build boats. 

In order to pursue this idea, his fa- 
ther paid his board with the late well- 
known Robert Fish, so that he could be 
free to learn all the departments of 
boat building. As time went on, Mr. 
Fish set him to rigging and sailing 
each boat as she was completed. He 
soon built a catboat, sixteen feet long, 
that was fast, and after she was sold 
he made a match with his former mas- 
ter and defeated him with a large mar- 
gin. This gave him courage to build 
a larger boat called the Comet, which 
was the champion for many years. 

Just after a successful race he made 
the acquaintance of the late Robert 
Center. The two became great friends, 
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and through Mr. Center he made ihe 
acquaintance of the late M. F. H. de 
Haas, the marine artist, with whom he 
studied art and became a marine paint- 
er of all the well-known yachts. There 
are now pictures in the New York 
Yacht Club—one of the Columbia, 
when she belonged to Lester Wallack, 
and one of the Wanderer, then owned 
by Mr. James Stillman. These pict- 
ures are highly prized by the club. 
When he was at the zenith of his 
painting, Mr. Robert Center returned 
from Paris and decided to have a 
yacht designed for him by Mr. Smith. 
The result was the Vindex, which was 
a new departure. She was iron, had 
runners, a jib set flying, a forestay-sail, 
a housing topmast, and was a keel boat. 
She was greatly laughed at, and the 
pavers did not spare to call the designer 
a “self-styled naval architect,” while 
the poor Vindex was playfully called 
“a tank ” and “ the old pot.” As time 
went on orders came in, and Mr. Smith 
hauled down the flag of art. He did 
not like to be penned up in a studio, 
but preferred to feel the hot sun on 
him, and hear the wind, not to men- 
tion the taste of a spray of salt water 
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once ina while. The problems of sails 
and sailing he investigated with Robert 
Fish as an opponent. They sailed the 
models of the Maria in 1860, and found 
that it was not the area of a sail but 
the form of that area which made the 
speed of a boat, and this is as true now 
as it was then. 

Some of the boats he has designed 
are as follows: Schooners—Intrepid, 
Norna, Fortuna, Whim, Iroquois, Tam- 
pa, now Iauna, owned by the Empress 
of Germany, Lasca, Ariel, Oriole, Har- 
binger, Katrina, Elsemarie, Amorita, 
Carlotta, Helene, Vigil, Uncas, Clorita, 
Tekla, Laurus, Winona, Meteor, El- 
mina, and Muriel. 

Sloops and yawls—Vindex, Madcap, 
Mischief, Indolent, Gorilla, Banshee, 
Cinderella, Montecito, Katona, Julnar, 
Polly, Vela, Sapho, Edith, Rover, Sa- 
kana, Priscilla, Myeera. 

Steamboats—Richard Peck, City of 
Lowell, Chester W. Chapin, Refuge, 
Freelance, Pilot-boat New York, Espa- 


* 
don. Tne Eprror. 
*The first of a series of articles on 


* Men of Science and Invention,” by the 
editor, No. II. Lord Kelvin. 


Royalty in Europe. 


The courts of Europe that have called 
for special interest during the past six 
months have been Holland, Spain, and 
Great Britain. Holland claimed our 
thought in the earlier months of the 
year on account of the serious illness of 
young Queen Wilhelmina. In May, 
Spain crowned her young King at the 
age of sixteen, when the regency of his 
mother came to an end. This young 
man, it will be remembered, was born 
a king, for his father died six months 
before his birth. Young Alfonso has 
been carefully trained and diligently 
taught. He speaks French, English, 
and German fluently, has modern views, 


and, like the present German, Russian, 
and Italian monarchs, regards his place 
as one of public duty and service. He 
is possessed of bright and intelligent 
eyes, of a graceful gait when walking, 
and is somewhat nervous mannered. 
His mother has been most arduous in 
developing in her son the Bourbon 
characteristics, probably because she 
has considered this as her duty to 
Spain and to the memory of her hus- 
band, and she has succeeded in encour- 
aging in him all the qualities, and even 
some of the defects, of his Latin race, 
in preference to the virtues which came 
from his mother’s family, which is the 
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famous Hapsburgs ancestry. The lat- 
ter. have endowed him with their strong 
under-lip and the great resolution for 
which the Hapsburgs have been noted. 
This, no doubt, has been a hard strug- 
gle for the mother, but she has often 
expressed the wish that her child should 
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vitality. A study in ears is very tempt- 
ing to us just here, for the upper part 
of his ear is broad and comprehensive, 
which corresponds with his forehead, 
while the lower part, which is narrow, 
slender, and delicate looking, resembles 
the lower part of his face, and the lobe 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND. 


Noted for her pluck, energy, will power and determination of 


mind, executive ability, sympathy and devotedness to her people, 


become a thorough Spaniard and as 
near an imitation of the man she loved 
as possible, and her efforts have evi- 
dently proved successful, as the young 
king appears to be a genuine Spaniard. 
We believe he will develop into a thor- 
ough, thoughtful, ambitious, and con- 
siderate monarch, and we trust, as his 
life matures, he will take on more 


runs on to the cheek, instead of form- 
ing a distinct feature of its own. 

In Great Britain universal sympathy 
has been extended to King Edward in 
his serious illness. In temperament, 
outline of head, and characteristics he 
differs from the afore-mentioned sover- 
eigns, for he has a predominance of the 
Vital Temperament. Is social, genial, 
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practical, highly sympathetic, and at 
the same time keenly ambitious and 
desirous of doing everything well. 
That he also, as well as the King of 
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Spain and Queen of Holland, may have 

health given them to live long and use- 

ful lives is the wish of all their subjects. 
By “ Anglo American.” 


KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, 


Genius. 


By BrenJAMIN SuHort, OF Bristou. 


Genius loves nature with an un- 
quenchable love. In nature the mind 
of genius finds the truest reflection of 
its own moods, and the best interpreter 
of its own heart. The thrown-off and 
worn-out garments of autumn; the 
rest and sleep of winter; the budding 
forth of springtime with her mantle 
of freshness and beauty suited to her 
newness of life; the blossoms and 
fruits of summer, each and all express 
the mind and the mood of genius in 
various stages. In them are united 
simplicity and mystery; the wisdom 


of age and the artlessness of child- 
hood, and as genius beholds in nature, 
as in a glass, the reflex of its own life 
and thought, so in genius we have a 
faithful interpreter of nature. And 
as every flowery bank in spring is but 
a new edition of an old poem, so the 
overtures of genius are rehearsals with 
variations of the opera of the universe ; 
in other words, a revelation of some 
part of creation. 

Genius is intuitive. It may be edu- 
eated and directed, but it cannot be 
created by education, any more than 
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spring or summer can be made to 
order. 

As currents of mental potency travel 
along the brain path of genius the deli- 
cate nervous organism vibrates respon- 
sively. The dominant brain ganglia 
catch the impulse, perceive with lucid 
vision things hidden to ordinary minds. 
The incalculably rapid vibrations in- 
duced by high-tensioned mind-sub- 
stances travelling along brain channels 
overcome the hindrances and _ labor- 
bound processes of the uninspired. 

It were as if in moments of exalta- 
tion he symptomatically feels the im- 
pulse of truth and beauty, of love and 
wisdom in their essential character; 
responding to the impact received of 
ethereal waves that dance upon the 
bosom of the infinite, and which create 
within the sensitive mind and brain 
of the recipient echoes of harmonies of 
unutterable richness, depth, and pow- 
er, for truly he that is in touch with 
the infinite soul of the universe feels 
and knows more than mortal tongue 
or human language can express. 

Genius is bound neither by rule nor 
precedent. It dares depart from the 
beaten track of time-honored methods, 
out-steps threat-worn formule, pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds it pro- 
vides materials for its use, which it 
employs in its own way. From the 
simplest, not less than the most com- 
plex, processes it produces wonderful 
results. Whether in music, art, poetry, 
literature, or invention, Genius tran- 
scends arbitrary mind-bound limits; 
hence genius is essentially creative, 
constructive, and original. But though 
it is—in its most transcendental at- 
tainments—free of the trammels of 
arbitrary laws and conventional rules, 
it moves in obedience to a higher law, 
evolved from the mysterious operations 
of its individual consciousness. 

As light in its passage through the 
spectrum displays various colors, so 
the mind of genius is revealed in di- 
versified forms modified by tempera- 
ment and brain formation. The ten- 
dency of the present age appears to be 
to subject all kinds of phenomena— 
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physical, mental, and psychical — to 
the process of analysis. 

But though an attempt of this kind 
may fail to reveal the essential quality 
of mind-substance, and may show the 
fair angel of genius to be too subtle 
and too illusive for any such materi- 
alistic process, we may at any rate 
note the beauty and delicacy of the in- 
strument, the form and quality of the 
brain upon which the deft and cun- 
ning fingers of the master-hand, the 
creative mind of genius, plays. We 
may measure its lobes, record develop- 
ments, and estimate with approximate 
accuracy the preponderating nerve 
ganglia, channels along which the di- 
vine cadences gracefully flow. If 
music be the preponderating faculty, 
we then shall hear discoursed enthrall- 
ing strains, soul-captivating harmonies 
as wafted from a clime supernal, now 
swelling, now dying, ever surging and 
flowing along the shores of time. If 
color, then ideas depicted of fairer 
scenes clothed in heavenly alchemy to 
teach us that man is destined for 
brighter things than darkness and 
shadow—for sin and sorrow; for color 
in its psychical aspects speaks of joy 
and felicity and discourses of harmony 
and of health in mind and body. If 
form, then visions of the poetry of mo- 
tion, perfection and beauty of outline 
are perceived and displayed ; ever mag- 
netic in gracefulness and attractive 
with the exquisite simplicity yet per- 
fect proportion that ever discourse of 
youth and love a joy forever. 

Should the inventive power of gen- 
ius light upon the mechanically en- 
dowed the results are wondrous revo- 
lutions in the mechanical world; the 
most marvellous results are achieved 
by the simplest methods. Problems 
deemed insoluble are reduced to sim- 
ple formule and rendered easy of ap- 
plication. 

If the shall 


chord 


sympathetic 
awaken number, then, as if by magic 
power, he knows intuitively the rule of 
number and proportion by which atoms 
unite, the law by which the forces of 
the universe are calculated; may, un- 
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instructed, explain the formule by 
which world and planets dance to the 
music of the spheres, and so rapid is 
the process of the quickened faculty 
that the revelation and the knowledge 
appear to come together of number and 
proportion in all creation. 

When the genius of religion is 
evoked we behold increased religious 
fervor. It may be new faiths or new 
forms and expressions of religious 
truths, new forms of charity, philan- 
thropy, prophecy, or ecstasy. The in- 
spired devotee sees and feels and knows 
that which ordinary mortals do but 
believe or hope for. 

In a word, revolutions and reforms 
in science, art, literature, music, in- 
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vention, music, philosophy, and relig- 
ion are initiated by men of genius. 
Realizing the fuller needs or higher 
possibilities of the human mind, or 
comprehending more perfectly the 
principles of his particular cult or art, 
he anticipates the future in his words 
and work. Creative genius is ever 
prophetic in that it oversteps the 
bounds of stereotyped usages — de- 
mands a sphere sufficiently capacious 
for the fuller expression of a higher 
law, lays a foundation whereupon he 
builds a superstructure agreeable to its 
mind. Thereafter others who follow 
in his track, beholding the beauty and 
perfection of his work, emulate his ex- 
ample by adopting his methods. 


How to Study the Mind. 


THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


The-events of the last few months 
have certainly given the greatest satis- 
faction to the people in all parts of the 
world. Nothing has been so wished for 
as the termination of the African war. 








THE HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M. P, 


Even the combatants themselves are 
rejoiced that a settlement has been 
made, hostilities have entirely ceased, 
and peace restored. It is interesting 
to note how the faculties of the various 
interested parties have been talking. 
President Kruger, President Steyn, 
General De Wet, and General Botha 


have all worked steadily and well. 
They have all used their Firmness in a 
marked degree, and this faculty, with 
Conscientiousness, has made them feel 
that they were working in a just cause, 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


and has added to their persistence, 
their bravery, their undeniable deter- 
mination of mind, and capacity to hold 
out against great odds. When the feel- 
ing of right in the defence of one’s 
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country is uppermost in one’s mind, 
then the moral qualities are brought 
out through the influence of the basilar 


GENERAL ROBERTS, 


organs. ‘The latter give fuel, while the 
moral organs give direction to the am- 
bition. Just as oil, wood, or coal burn 
well and give heat and warmth, force 
and power, so there has to be in the 
machinery or in the furnace some di- 
rection for the heat, force, and power 
to generate itself through, and here we 
see the working out of many inventions 
for the adaptation of that power. 
Phrenology explains how men may be 
actuated by the same motives, yet they 
may be working on opposite sides, and 
to the unthinking mind it may be im- 
possible for him to comprehend why 
hoth are working conscientiously, be- 
lieving that he is right and the other 
side is wrong. 

We find that Lord Alfred Milner, 
General Roberts, General Kitchener, 
and the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain are 
all animated by the same spirit of per- 
sistence and determination of mind as 
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the four gentlemen we have above men- 
tioned. They have acted and worked 
from a sense of duty; they have worked 
against opposition, and all have experi- 
enced the criticism of public censure, 
and, at times, public disapproval. 

In Lord Alfred Milner we find a man 
with a broad forehead, one possessing 
large Causality and Cautiousness to 
guide his executive qualities. These 
faculties have talked in no uncertain 
way, and have manifested a wonderful 
amount of far-sighted reasoning and 
philosophic diplomacy. 

General Roberts, who has always 
been called “ Fighting Bob,” has a su- 
perior development of the perceptive 
faculties over those which control phil- 
osophic thought. His ‘observing pow- 
ers have given him the inclination to 
watch and observe coincidences and 
facts, and he is a man who will be 
guided largely by his observation when 
directing his executive faculties. 

General Kitchener has a forehead 











GENERAL KITCHENER, 


that is about equally developed in re- 
gard to perception and reflection, and 
it is on this account that he has shown 
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balance of power, quickness of insight, 
intuitive command of circumstances, 
annd a memory of past experiences, 
a will of steel, untiring energy, and 
persistent and stoical courage. His 
balance of intellect has been of service 
to him in guiding his executive force, 
determination of mind, and courage. 
The Hon. Joseph Chamberlain has 
one of the most diplomatic heads in 


the English Parliament. Height rather 
than breadth characterizes his organi- 
zation, thus ambition in carrying out 
a purpose is a very strong character- 
istic of his. He is one of the most 
clever statesmen that could have han- 
dled the difficult problem of the South 
African war. He has been able to hold 
a grip upon the wavering interest of 
Parliament which few men would have 
been able to have done, and now that 
the war has been brought to a suc- 
cessful close he will be congratulated 
on every side for its successful issue. 
We do not say that other means might 
not have brought around the desired 
end at an earlier period. It is pos- 
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sible that Mr. Gladstone might have 
made some arrangement at the time 
of the Majuba Hill disaster; and even 
by paying the Boers for the supremacy 
the English now hold, might have saved 
the country from the terrible blood- 
shed that it has passed through. Mr. 
Chamberlain has large Comparison, 
Language, and Approbativeness, which 
are all stimulating faculties. 


We see a ruggedness in President 
Kruger and General De Wet when com- 
paring them with Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain. General Botha seems 
altogether of a different type, and ap- 
pears to link some of the French at- 
tributes into his organization, while 
President Steyn has the breadth of 
temples possessed by the Germans. It 
may be interesting to also note the 
cogitative nose possessed by President 
Kruger, Steyn, and De Wet, which is 
noticeable in the lower part of this 
feature of the face, and gives breadth 
to the wings of the nose. 

General Roberts and Botha have 
long, aquiline noses, and although they 
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may be called fighting and persistent 
ones, yet refinement is much more no- 
ticeable in their outline than in Kruger, 
Steyn, or De Wet. 

Lord Milner has, too, an aquiline 
nose, and it corresponds with the re- 
finement noticeable in his forehead and 


LORD MILNER, 


temples. The faculties of Ideality, 
Sublimity, and Constructiveness add 
grace to the reasoning of Lord Milner, 
while in Lord Kitchener we find a dis- 
tinct type of nose, which is not notice- 
able in any others of our present group. 
It is the nose of resistance, not the nose 
to lean on others for help. It is not 
retroussé, nor is it a snub nose, that 
gives humor and pliability. It is not 
the Hebrew, suspicious nose, nor the 
luxurious Greek nose. We do not find 
that it is melancholic, for it has no dip 
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to it, but it is more of the Roman, 
executive, forceful, commanding, get- 


PRESIDENT STEYN. 


out-of-my-way type, while the nose of 
Joseph Chamberlain is rather a com- 
bination of the Roman, executive, and 
classical. 
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EGGS VS. BEEFSTEAK. 


The “Farmer’s Bulletin” tells us 
that the statement so frequently made 
by housekeepers that eggs at twenty- 
cents per dozen are cheaper than meat 
is true; not, of course, with reference 
to the total amount of nutrients ob- 
tained for the money expended, but 
because a smaller amount of money is 
needed to furnish the meal. That is 
to say, whereas at least one and one- 
quarter pounds of beefsteak, costing 
twenty-five cents, at twenty cents per 
pound, would be necessary to serve five 
adults; in many families five eggs, 
costing 10 cents, at 25 cents per dozen, 
would serve the same number, and 
probably satisfy them equally well. If 
the appetites of the family are such as 
to demand two eggs per person, doub- 
ling the cost, it is still twenty per cent. 
less than the steak. Many persons eat 
more than two eggs at a meal, but the 
average number per person it is be- 
lieved does not generally exceed two in 
most families. A hotel chef is au- 
thority for the statement that at least 
one-half the orders he receives are for 


one egg. Frequently, when omelets, 
soufflés, creamed eggs, and other simi- 


55") 

lar dishes are served in place of fried, 
poached, or boiled eggs or meat, less 
than one egg per person is used. 


VITALITY OF THE CAT. 


There is a common saying that the 
cat has nine lives. That means that 
that animal is harder to kill than other 
animals. It is a fact that the cat is 
the most difficult to destroy of all do- 
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Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Dr. M. L. Hoxproox. 





mestic animals, and that it endures 
accidental blows and falls with an im- 
punity that is quite a distinguishing 
characteristic. 

The general impression conveyed in 
these views is strictly correct up to a 
certain and well-marked degree. By 
the lethal death, the value of the life 
of the cat is found to be, at the least, 
three times the worth of the dog. In 
all the cases I have seen in which the 
exactest comparisons were made, the 
cat outlived the dog. A cat and dog of 
the same ages being placed in a lethal 
chamber, the cat may, with perfect cer- 
tainty, be predicted to outlive the dog. 
The lethal chamber being large enough 
to hold both the cat and the dog, the 
vapor inhaled by the animals being the 
same, with every other condition iden- 
tical, this result, as an experimental 
truth, may be accepted without cavil. 

The differences, always well marked, 
are sometimes much longer than would 
be credible in the absence of the evi- 
dence. I have once seen a cat, falling 
asleep in a lethal chamber in the same 
period as a dog, remain breathing, lit- 
erally, nine times longer, for the dog 
died within five minutes, and the cat 
not only continued to breathe, in pro- 
foundest sleep, for forty-five minutes, 
but would have been recoverable by 
simple removal from the vapor into 
fresh air if it had been removed while 
yet one act of breathing continued. 
This, however, was exceptional, be- 
cause the cat in the same lethal at- 
mosphere as the dog does not, as a rule, 
live more than thrice as long; i. e., if 
the dog ceases to breathe in four min- 
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utes, the cat will cease in from ten to 
twelve minutes after falling asleep. 

Still more curiously, recovery from 
apparent death is much more frequent 
in the cat than in other domestic ani- 
mals. Mr. Warrington once observed 
a cat recover from apparent absolute 
death by prussic acid, eight hours after 
it had lain as if dead. I once saw a 
young cat come back to life after two 
hours of immersion under cold water. 

I do not know many facts bearing on 
tenacity of life in other animals, but I 
have observed that sheep in a lethal at- 
mosphere die very rapidly, goats much 
less rapidly, and pigeons more rapidly 
than common fowls. There is, appar- 
ently, a specific tenacity in all species. 
—Dr. B. F. Richardson. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 

This is an old question, but Mr. 
Foster answers it in a unique way, and 
his answer is worth reading. He says: 

“Though it is clear that if life is 
not worth living the observed action of 
evolution has been unfortunate, and the 
resulting laws of conduct are a mis- 
take, while the reverse must be held 
if on the whole life is well worth liv- 
ing, yet, so far as our subject of inquiry 
is concerned, it matters not which view 
we take. That which is common to 
both views is all we have to consider. 
The man who holds that life is worth 
living, so thinks because he believes 
that the pleasures of life on the whole 
outweigh its pains and sorrows. The 
man who holds that life is not worth 
living does so because he thinks that 
the pains and sorrows of life outweigh 
its pleasures. 

“Where or what the chief pleasures 
or pains of life may be, when or how 
long endured, in no sort affects the con- 
clusion that life is to be considered 
worth living or the reverse, according 
as happiness outvies misery or misery 
happiness, and that therefore the right- 
ness or wrongness of conduct must be 
judged, not by its direct action on life 
and the fulness of life, but by its in- 
direct influence in increasing or dimin- 
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ishing the totality of happiness. To 
quote again the words of the great 
teacher who is so often misquoted and 
so much misunderstood : 

“There is no escape from the ad- 
mission that in calling good the con- 
duct which subserves life, and bad the 
conduct which hinders or destroys it, 
and in so implying that life is a bless- 
ing and not a curse, we are inevitably 
asserting that conduct is good or bad 
according as its total effects are pleas- 
urable or painful.’ ” 

FUTURE 


OF MARRIAGE. 


I have little or no anxiety with re- 
gard to the ultimate future of the mar- 
riage institution. It is true that the 
percentage of separations may be on the 
increase, according to the records of 
the courts. But the actual percentage, 
while it may be great in number seem- 
ingly, yet, to judge from another stand- 
point, is small indeed. Suppose that in 
a few years ten per cent. of all the mar- 
riages contracted in this country prove 
failures and are dissolved; that not 
more than ninety per cent. of the unions 
will Jast for life. But think for a mo- 
ment what that means. Instead of fix- 
ing our attention on the ten out of the 
hundred who have made a failure of it, 
where the tie has been dissolved, let us 
consider the ninety out of the hundred 
where there may have been relative 
peace and a union which lasted to the 
end. Why, I assert that ninety unions 
out of the hundred is an enormous pro- 
portion in favor of the institution and 
of its permanency. There was a time 
unquestionably in the history of the 
human race when the figures stood ex- 
actly contrary. Not many thousand 
vears ago probably ninety per cent. of 
the unions were of a temporary char- 
acter, scarcely ten per cent. lasting for 
life. Tn the early days, in all probabil- 
ity, the union for life was an actual 
exception, possibly not one out of the 
hundred, not ten out of the thousand. 
If even one-quarter of all the marriages 
were failures, I should say that this 
would be a relatively small proportion 
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and not indicate that the institution it- 
self were permanently menaced or a 
failure. 

W. L. Sheldon, in Ethical Address. 

This is the correct way to look at the 
subject. Among primitive races even 
to-day marriage is rarely for life, but 
as long as the couple care to live to- 
gether. 


MARRIAGE. 


The more I see of life the more I 
lose faith in the sentiment-standpoint 
of the poet, who expects two people 
from the ends of the earth to find 
each other by a single pulse-beat of 
the soul, and know each other forth- 
with as made for each other; and 
the more I come to have faith in the 
marriages which grow out of com- 
radeship or friendship, where the two 
people may not be absolutely sure that 
they are altogether adapted to each 
other, or that there may not be some 
other individual somewhere else in the 
world more suited to themselves, and 
yet who know each other’s worth or un- 
derstand each other’s characteristics, 
the good points and the bad points 
alike, and who nevertheless feel that 
their lives may be more complete by a 
union in marriage, working together in 
a spirit of comradeship all their days. 
In many and many such experiences an 
affection develops as deep, if not deeper, 
than that mad love-passion which is 
talked of so much by story-writer or 
poet. There may be mistakes; mismat- 
ing can occur. Yet on the whole I am 
not sure but that in the long run it 
would be the safer course to pursue. 

Walter L. Sheldon. 


CHARITY AND SILENCE. 


I have used the word “ samefacedly ;” 
and this leads me to suggest a reason 
why charity deserves to be called the 
Daughter of Silence. There is really a 
distinct feeling of shame mingled with 
our charitable deeds. Shame is a com- 
plex attribute. It by no means always 
implies the sense of guilt. It is often 
the sensitive protest against the unveil- 
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ing of sanctities, the sign of innocence 
and not of evil. And so we often feel 
ashamed when we bestow our help upon 
a worthy object of charity, not on our 
own account, but on his account; we 
are vicariously ashamed for his sake. 
For we cannot help regarding it as 
something pitiful, something to be cov- 
ered up, that a being invested with the 
dignity of humanity, a being so great 
in destiny, so worthy of reverence as 
every human being ought to be, should 
have fallen to so low an estate as to be 
deprived of food or shelter, or other 
necessaries of life, and dependent for 
these upon the aid of his fellow-beings. 
It is this pathetic sense of the contrast 
between what the man’s condition ought 
to be and the actual condition in which 
we find him that awakens in us the 
desire to shield him as far as possible 
from the exposure of his needs to the 
world’s eye, and leads us to throw the 
mantle of silence—in this case the man- 
tle of true charity—over his nakedness. 
He who is not silent as to his charities 
is deficient in a fine moral sense. His 
charity is of a questionable sort. 
Felix Adler. 


MUTE LIPS. 


The wisdom of mute lips appears in 
those situations when right, justice, and 
reason are assailed by passion, by preju- 
dice, by fanatical hate that is too deaf 
to hear, too blind to see. The rule I 
have tried to indicate is that reticence 
should be observed when the likelihood 
is wanting that what is said will have 
its due effect. And from this point of 
view we can understand the silence of 
Jesus in the presence of his enemies. 
We read in the Gospel that when he was 
accused of the chief priests and elders 
he answered nothing. “And Pilate 
said unto him: Hearest thou not how 
many things they say against thee? 
And he answered him never a word, 
insomuch that the Governor marvelled 
greatly.” He wrapped himself round 
with silence. He could not doubt, in- 
deed, that the power of truth would 
assert itself in the long run, even over 
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the hostile forces then arrayed against 
him. But he knew that at the time 
when the tempest of the passions is rag- 
ing in men’s breasts they cannot, if they 
would, understand the truth. Truth 
reflects itself upon the mind only, then, 
when the surface of the inner waters 
is smooth: in the stiilness of the soul 
we see it. Adler. 
DISEASES OF FILTH. 
_Dr. Silas Hubbard, of East Aurora, 
Y., in_an article on “ Smallpox, 
Munity and Immunity,” written for the 
April “ Medical Brief,” says: 

* T am convinced that smallpox, scar- 
latina, and diphtheria can originate 
spontaneously. I have seen each one 
of them originate spontaneously. They 
are essentially diseases of filth. The 
reason smallpox rages more in the win- 
ter than in the summer is because the 
poor and ignorant and filthy collect to- 
gether in large crowds in tenement 
houses, without any ventilation, to keep 
warm; some specific germs (we know 
and 


not what) glory in the conditions, 
take on a new evolution and become 


smallpox germs of a very poisonous, 
contagious. nature, which will give the 
disease to even clean, tidy people. The 
best way to stamp out the disease is to 
see that every house is properly ven- 
tilated and cleansed. For although 
vaccination will render a person im- 
mune a short time, the aforesaid filthy 
mode of living will in a very short time 
render the person mune to the disease 
main immune much longer than the 
again, while the clean and tidy will re- 
filthy and unventilated.” 

These statements will apply to nearly 
every form of either acute or chronic 
disease. Fevers of all kinds, acute and 
chronic, influenza, catarrh, pneumonia, 
consumption, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, boils, carbuncles, cancer, ab- 
scesses, ulcers, hemorrhoids, skin dis- 
eases of various kinds are all traceable 
to filthy conditions of the blood, caused 
by breathing foul air or eating things 
not designed for food, which contam- 
inate the blood, loading it with impuri- 
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ties that the excretory organs cannot 
carry out of the body as fast as they 
accumulate. These impurities clog up 
the capillary blood-vessels, and they 
thus cause diseases of various kinds. 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, dia- 
betes, torpid liver, and catarrh of the 
stomach and alimentary canal are all 
traceable to a filthy condition of the 
blood, brought on by bad food, impure 
air, alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, cof- 
fee, tea, chocolate, cocoa; by condi- 
ments—pickles, vinegar, animal food, 
and similar agencies and impurities. 
The way to cure disease is to stop using, 
and shut out their cause by purifying 
the blood by pure food, pure air, clean- 
liness by baths, electricity, by proper 
exercise. Wash the filth out of the 
blood, and health will be the inevitable 
result. E. P. Miller, M.D. 


A NUT AND FRUIT DIETARY 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 


In “ Natura Foon.” 


Blanched almonds give the higher 
nerve or brain and muscle food (no 
heat nor waste). 

Walnuts give nerve or brain 
muscle food, also heat and waste. 

Pine kernels give heat and stay. 
They serve as a substitute for bread. 

Green water-grapes are blood-puri- 
fying, but of little food value. (Re- 
ject pips and skins.) 

Blue grapes are feeding and blood- 
purifying. For those who suffer from 
the liver they are too rich. 

Tomatoes” (English )—Higher nerve 
or brain food, also waste. No heat. 
They are thinning, also .stimulating. 
(Do not swallow skins. ) 

Juicy fruits give more or less the 
higher nerve or brain food, and some 
few, muscle food and waste. No heat. 

Apples (English eating) supply the 
higher nerve and muscle food, but do 
not give stay. 

Prunes afford the higher nerve or 
brain food. They supply heat and 
waste, but are not muscle-feeding. 
They should be avoided by those who 
suffer from the liver. 


and 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Unctie Jog, 


Bright and Promising. 


No. 568.—The question was raised 
the other day, “ Can a mother forget 
her own?” in reply to which we have 
to admit that we have known of such 
monstrosities as mothers who actually 
do forget their own children. In the 
home of Mary Slutz, of Lancaster, O., 
we have a mother who has not for- 
gotten her child. The latter has been 


cared for, is happy and well-balanced, 


and, consequently, can greet each day 
with new enthusiasm. We can see the 
mother depicted in the child, just the 
same as we can often see what kind of 
wives husbands have left at home by 
the countenances they wear as they 
step on the train in the morning. 

This little girl has a circumference 
of head of nine and three-quarters 
inches, with a height of head of thir- 
teen inches and a length of head of 
thirteen and one-half inches. She is 
three years old, although she looks 
somewhat older, and would pass for a 
child of five. She will know what to 
do with her vitality, strength, vigor, 
and intellectuality. Her forehead is 
decidedly full along the central por- 
tion, which, being the case, she will 
show a remarkable memory, which will 
recall facts, incidents in every-day life, 
and her studies at school, as well as 
everything she hears mother talk 
about. She has also a vivid sense of 
imagination, which will help to quicken 
her memory and give her a very re- 
ceptive mind. She will be equally quick 


to criticise what she hears and studies, 
for she will not take everything for 
granted that she hears, but will want 
to think a thing out for herself; hence 
will show a good deal of originality 
and capacity to come to her own con- 
clusions and work out things for her- 
self. It will be observed that -her head 
is half an inch longer than its height, 
relatively speaking, and the photograph 
indicates that the occipital lobe is 
elongated and well developed. She 
ought to have a room fitted up where 
she can have all her dolls collected to- 
gether, and in which room she can 
make her clothes for them and allow 
them to go through all kinds of expe- 
riences. Dolls to her should be made a 
reality, at present at least, so that she 
can gather wisdom in disciplining her- 
self and in gathering hints from older 
people concerning what would be the 
best thing to do in times of emergency. 
She should know what to do if she 
should break her dollie’s head, foot, or 
arm, and have the materials at hand to 
patch up and mend the break. She 
should cure the dollies when sick, and 
let them go visiting sometimes, and see 
their friends in their best “bib and 
tucker.” She should let them cook and 
learn how to put things together, for 
we have before us a practical child, 
and one who will make use of every 
experience in life as it presents itself. 
She needs to have live people around 
her, for she has so much animation her- 
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EIG. 568.—MARY SLUTZ, 1 ANCASTER, 0. 


Circumference of head, 193, inches. 
Length of head, 1344 inches. 


Age, three years. 
Height of head, 13 inches. 

The diisgram shows that in No. 568, 1 is the starting 
point that gives her mind energy: from 1 to 2 she gathers 
interest in the young, makes her a littl: mother; from 
2 to 3 she unites her sympathies with her maternal in- 
stincts; from 3 to 4 she throws her sympathies forward 
into her intellect; and from 4 to 5 she collects stimulus 
from the great reservoir of will or volition, and connects it 
with her memory and other intellectual centres, 


self that it will be difficult for her to 
subdue her spirits and take things 
quietly. If she wakes up in the morn- 
ing and finds the snow on the ground, 
her mind will be filled with the pleas- 
ure she will get out of her sled, skating 
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on the ice, snow-balling, and even the 
tumbles she expects to get. 

She is a child who will display a good 
deal of resolution, courage, and ca- 
pacity to keep right on when the order 
has been given to move. She is brimful 
of sympathy, and it will not take her 
long to see how much she can do for 
others in the way of running errands, 
closing the door when there is a 
draught, pulling up the shade when it 
is getting dark, reaching grandfather’s 
spectacles when he has settled down 
for an afternoon’s glimpse of the 
newspaper, or by keeping quiet when 
mother wants a nap. She is a genuine, 
hearty child, and will enjoy gathering 
buttercups and daisies in the fields, 
planting seed in the spring, watering 
the plants in the spring, and fetching 
the letters from the post-office. Her 
Ideality and Comparison are largely de- 
veloped, and will probably show them- 
selves through a desire to sketch from 
nature, design some new piece of work 
or covers for magazines. 


She should be taught millinery, so 
that she can use her artistic fingers to 


do useful work. She will prefer to cut 
out and trim a dress than to put it 
together and take the hundred and one 
stiches necessary to complete it. She 
can be taught to be orderly, neat, and 
systematic. It would be well for her to 
study elocution, and learn to recite, for 
she can do this as easily as to learn her 
letters. She must not be forced, but 
be encouraged to remain a little girl as 
long as possible. 


By FLORENCE CHURCHILL GERRISH. 


I can truthfully say I have always 
been fond of boys. They are often 
rough and boisterous, and what a noise 
they can make on a rainy day, but if 
you begin to make it your life-work 
while they are still in the nursery to 
study their dispositions and tastes, and 
to train them wisely, you will find that 
you can control them intelligently; 
they will not make a noise if vour head 
aches, or if vou have a visitor in the 
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parlor, because you have taught them 
that there is an improper as well as 
a proper time for their frolics. This 
you cannot teach them at ten years old 
as well as though you had begun at 
two. I think it an excellent plan for 
us to be a great deal with our boys 
from the time they are old enough to 
run alone. If you want your boy to 
be happy and good, keep him occupied. 
When he comes to you and says “ What 
shall I do now?” lay aside your work 
for a moment, though it may be a bit 
of a bother to you. Try to think of 
some new play, something that you may 
have played when you were a child. 
You will find him entering into it with 
the greatest zest. He will also be more 
interested, when asking for a story, if 
you tell him of something that hap- 
pened to you when you were a little 
girl. Our children seem to feel that 
we have always been grown up, and to 
hear of the doings of our childhood is 
better to them than a fairy tale. 

It is, I think, a great mistake to re- 


prove children, especially boys, before 


others. We must realize that, even at 
a very early age, they have feelings, 
and deep ones. Of course there are 
times when a mother must say, 
“Don’t,” but when a real reproof is 
needed, it only takes a few moments 
of your time to call your child away, 
and you will find that a few words 
earnestly spoken and to the point will 
have a more lasting effect than many 
spoken before others. 

If you have promised your boy a 
pleasure, for instance, a visit to the 
circus, don’t tell him every time he 
does wrong for a week before that he 
has been such a naughty boy that you 
do not think you can let him go. You 
will take away all his anticipated pleas- 
ure if vou do. I learned that years ago 
from a friend who said to me one day, 
when I was threatening to deny my 
hoy a promised pleasure: “ Let me tell 
you what a lesson I had taught me by 
a boy not long ago. I told him that 
on a certain day he could go to a 
matinee. For at least a week before, 
every time he failed to do right, I told 
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him that I should keep him at home 
from the matinee. Finally, the day 
before the promised treat, 1 repeated 
to him what I had said so often dur- 
ing the week. He spoke quite quickly 
to me, saying: ‘ Well, I don’t want to 
go; you have been threatening to keep 
me at home for a whole week, and now 
you have taken away all my pleasure 
at the thought of going.’ I have made 
it a rule that my boys should always 
have a promised pleasure, though it 
might be necessary to punish them in 
some other way.” 

If you want the friend who is call- 
ing on you to meet your boy, and you 
call him from his play, don’t apologize 
for his appearance while he is within 
hearing, it is such a mortification if 
you do, and makes him so conscious 
that he appears awkward and embar- 
rassed. You wonder why he does not 
stand up ahd greet your friend in a 
manly way, when it is really your fault 
that he does not. You will find that 
your friend is really noticing him 
more than his clothes. I once heard a 
mother call to her boy to come to her 
as she wanted to introduce him to a 
friend. His clothes were soiled and 
his boots were muddy, but she said 
nothing about them until after he had 
left her. Then she remarked to her 
friend that, as her boy had been rid- 
ing on a dirt-cart, it was not strange 
that some of it had clung to him. 
“Your boy might affect the clothes, 
but clothes could not affect him,” was 
her friend’s reply. 

Teach your boys to be considerate of 
others. Make them quick to see when 
a lady wishes a chair, or drops her 
work. When you give a dinner, let 
your boys come into the parlor and 
mingle with your guests for the short 
time that elapses before the meal is 
announced. It will make them feel 
easy before strangers, so that if they 
have to enter a room alone they will 
not feel awkward. Mothers who do 
this need not fear the awkward age. 

You will be astonished to find at 
what an early age your little son begins 
to show a protecting care for you. 
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That should, by all means, be encour- 
aged. Though content to take his 
father’s hand in crossing a crowded 
street, notice the difference in his atti- 
tude toward you when with you under 
similar circumstances. He will put 
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himself on the danger side, warning 
you to be careful. It amuses you a 
little, but does it not also please and 
touch you? And does it not seem to 
you the beginning of a chivalrous feel- 
ing toward all women ? 

In ** Mothers’ Journal.” 





Auto-Intoxication, and its Treatment.* 


Part I. 


By Cartes H. SHeparp, M.D., or Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


Superintendent of the Brooklyn Heights 


Inasmuch as the body is a unit, made 
up of an aggregation of microscopic 
individual cells, with separate lives 
working co-ordinately in their union 
for the maintenance of the whole, the 
importance of the normal. harmonious 
action of each one is readily perceived, 
for these cells, including those floating 
in the plasma of the blood and the 
lymph, are not mere particles of mat- 
ter. They have a frame-work, and 
their constituting chemical elements 
include substances among which some 
are actually poisonous, and their func- 
tion in health or disease may produce 
toxic elements. 

Health is the normal or harmonious 
action of all the cells of the body, and 
disease is but the effort of this body 
to resist or expel any intruder, of 
whatever nature, and regain its normal 
condition. This is plainly shown when 
a part is injured; the phagocytes ac- 
cumulate in the form of an inflamma- 
tion, and continue until restoration is 
accomplished. When there is offensive 
material taken up by the blood, the 
liver does what it can to detain toxic 
elements and discharge them into the 
intestines, and the kidneys are most 
active in eliminating urea and other 
poisons. At the same time the action 
of the lungs is most important, and 
that of the skin still more so, in secur- 
ing harmony in the organization. 

Beside the detritus in the intestinal 


Sanitarium. 


of perpetual bacterial life produced by 
the decomposition of food and excre- 
mentitial matters. In health these are 
readily thrown off by the excretive or- 
gans. If all these varied channels are 
not actively at work, then accumula- 
tion of the poisons begins, and what 
we call disease manifests itself in that 
part or organ least able to perform its 
perfect work of elimination. 

When the conservative vital forces 
are overcome, a poisoning of the sys- 
tem is the pathological result. This 
is established by the most unmistak- 
able evidence. The origin of disease is 
frequently not suspected when in fact 
it arises simply from the imperfect 
digestion, assimilation, and absorption 
of toxic material which the vital forces 
are unable to render fit for the normal 
nutrition of the body. The elective 
action of the secretive functions is one 
of profound interest, and is yet but 
imperfectly understood. 

Alcoholic intoxication is simply a 
degree of nerve-poisoning. If alcohol 
is absorbed, it rouses the system to un- 
usual and sometimes excessive action, 
unless so much is absorbed as to com- 
pletely paralyze the nervous system. 
This action is induced by vital resist- 
ance, to obtain relief from the intrud- 
ing substance, but this is often taken 
for added energy by those who do not 
take into account the resultant facts. 

Auto-intoxication may be defined as 


canal, we have the destructive poisons a self-poisoning of the organism, due 


* Presented to the Mississippi Valley Medical Association, September, 1901. 
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to digestive or metabolic products of 
normal or abnormal formation, which 
the organism creates in the fulfilment 
of its own processes, and the failure of 
the emunctories to expel them from 
the body. Auto-infection is not the 
same as auto-intoxication, in that it is 
a reinfection of a new locality, of dis- 
ease already existing in the same body. 
There is no distinct line between the 
different forms of auto-intoxication. 
The source of the products may be in 
the intestinal tract or in the tissues 
themselves. Examples of intestinal 
auto-intoxication are the nervous phe- 
nomena which occur in the course of 
acute or chronic digestive disturb- 
ances, and most of the skin affections, 
also some of the anemias. There are 
various toxic substances, derived from 
the intestines, food, and bile, that act 
as causative agents in the drama of 
auto-intoxication. The decomposition 


of fish, meat, salads, ice-cream, vege- 
tables, and even fruit, form toxic com- 
pounds of a most deadly character. 


Improper food, retention of excremen- 
titious matter, altered secretions, and 
other causes, set up putrefactive 
changes, and the generation of toxines, 
which are auto-infectious. It has been 
stated as most likely that tumors, both 
of benign and malignant character, 
have their origin in chronic auto-in- 
fection of the intestines. Take almost 
any symptom, whether fever, chills, 
perspiration, headache, ete., and the 
great majority are due, almost without 
exception, to the infection and auto- 
infection which has taken place in the 
laboratory of the body. 

The cause of rigors und fevers in 
malaria proceeds from the destruction 
of the cells and the liberation of their 
constituent elements. At times there 
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is absorption of pus, which contains not 
only the poison of the bacteria growth 
that may be responsible for the death 
of cells, but also the poison of the 
structure of the latter. 

All these are distinctions without 
much necessary difference in the form 
of treatment. It is conceded that the 
poisons elaborated within the body are 
a serious factor in disease. Practically 
it is difficult to distinguish between 
toxines produced within the body un- 
der abnormal conditions, the activity 
of bacteria, for instance, and those in- 
cident to metabolic processes, nor is it 
possible to state with exactness just 
what these poisons are. Urea, am- 
monium salts, uric acid, etc., have had 
their day of popularity. Ptomaines 
produced by normal physiologic 
changes are proved to be generally 
harmless, but one thing we do know, 
that retained products, which ought to 
be eliminated promptly, in the feces, 
the urine, or the perspiration, are 
harmful. 

An irritation located in the abdomi- 
nal cavity, even if only for a short time, 
takes nervous force from the intestinal 
tract, and allows congestion to take 
place therein. Then comes indigest- 
ion, constipation, and general intesti- 
nal disturbance, due simply to want 
of proper elimination. A superabun- 
dance of nourishment in the blood, to 
say nothing of undigested nourishment 
in the intestinal canal, is dangerous, 
and when it accumulates in such large 
quantities that the emunctories cannot 
easily dispose of the mass, it, becomes 
a violent poison. This is the clue with 
which we can unravel many of the puz- 
zles that have been baffling us for 
generations. 





> 


REVIEWS. 


“The Empire of Business,” published by 

Doubleday. 

This is a: book that is sure to charm 
from a dual stand-point, first, on account 
of the personality of the writer, and, 
secondly, because of the practical expe- 


rience that it introduces. It abounds in 
humorous anecdotes, practical sugges- 
tions, and wise conclusions. It is a book 
that will inspire persons in the broad 
issues of earning a living, and, although 
naturally the writer is optimistic in his 
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views concerning business life, his sug- 
gestions cannot fail to carry unusual 
weight with them. We have for some 
years past been exceedingly interested 
in the question of “College education 
and Business life,” and have thought out 
both sides of this important subject. We 
believe it would be interesting to our 
readers to hear from persons who hold 
diverse views on the question of a college 
education and the advisability of sending 
our young men to colleges before they 
plunge into business life, and those who 
wish may send us their views, with the 
express desire to get at the most salient 
features and sift the greatest experience 
among those who are sending their boys 
out into the world. In Mr. Carnegie’s ex- 
perience we find a man who has risen 
from the ranks, and has proved his own 
worth and tested his own metal. He has 


of . 
[ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Photo by Rockwood. 


taken the opposite view of the value of a 
college education from those advanced 
by the orators at the recent installation 
of Dr. Butler at Columbia. In his work 
on “The Empire of Business” Mr. Car- 
negie says: 

“T have known but few young men in- 
tended for business who were not injured 
by a college education. Had they gone 
into active work during the years spent 
at college they would have been better 
educated men, in every sure sense of that 
term. Men have wasted their precious 
years trying to extract education from 
an ignorant past . . . and wasted 
their energies upon Greek and Latin, 
which are of no more practical use to 
them than Choctaw. They have been 
crammed with the details of petty and 
insignificant skirmishes between savages, 
and taught to exalt a band of ruffians 
into heroes, and we call them ‘ educated.’ 
They have in no sense received instruc- 
tion; what they have obtained has served 
to imbue them with false ideas, and give 
them a distaste for practical life.” 

Is it not a little surprising that a man 
who has done so much to educate the 
young men who come to Pittsburg, and 
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is proving his interest to do more by hav- 
ing the best and largest Institute in the 
country erected for the benefit of future 
students, giving his views against this 
very thing? It would seem like a con- 
tradiction were it not that we know that 
Mr. Carnegie’s written description of a 
college course is somewhat different 
from the instruction he intends to give 
in his Institute. His views expressed in 
his new work are certainly contrary to 
the course he has adopted in giving large 
sums to colleges which he denounces; 
but we believe that his ideas can be 
thoroughly explained and _ practically 
understood when we realize that Mr. Car- 
negie is referring to the college educa- 
tion of the past, rather than that of the 
present day. For instance, he speaks of 
the “insignificant skirmishes between 
savages,” which is, probably, a revival 
of the experience of the Greeks, Persians, 
and Romans, as is mentioned in “ The 
History of Ceesar’s Conquest of Gaul,” 
ete. Certainly the education of olden 
days or medieval times would not be suf- 
ficient for success in a first-class business 
to-day. In our little pamphlet of “ Phre- 
nology and Business ” we have referred 
to the practical ways that the colleges 
of to-day are meeting the practical needs 
of business men, and we reiterate here 
that we are glad that the authorities of 
our colleges have anticipated the “ Iron 
Master” in this discovery. They realize 
that the classics are simply of use as an 
aid to culture, while they must give the 
first place among educational subjects to 
more practical ones which bear directly 
upon the character of the times. Har- 
vard was one of the first to introduce the 
elective system, and Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton rapidly followed her example. 
Latin and Greek, instead of becoming 
compulsory, are made optional after the 
first and second year, and students are 
encouraged to take up modern languages 
after they have mastered enough of the 
classical ones to appreciate the structure 
or foundation upon which modern ones 
are built. It is also interesting to find 
that science is now studied in our col- 
leges, as applied to the following sub- 
jects: engineering, mining, surveying, 
electricity, and mechanics. We also find 
that the practical side of mathematics, 
political economy, international law, ju- 
risprudence, and history are introduced 
into our colleges. It will be readily seen 
that all these subjects and courses are 
distinct aids to modern business life, and 
it is a wise step on the side of our col- 
leges that they have seen and appreciated 
the needs of the present day. Professor 
Elliott has said: “The future prosper- 
ity and progress of modern communities 
is hereafter to depend much more than 
ever before on the large groups of highly 
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trained men which constitute what are 
called ‘ the professions.’” It is no longer 
considered the correct thing to recognize 
the professions as constituting only the 
ministry, medicine, and law, for such’ 
subjects as engineering, architecture, 
electricity, and the superintendence of 
large commercial enterprises require as 
thorough a training and as general an 
education as those three that we have 
just mentined. 

Therefore we think that Mr. Carnegie 
will have to write another book or else 
write his sequel to this one and present 
the college side of business. Modern bus- 
iness is conducted upon such a highly 
educated standard that few men who 


have not a college diploma and a techni- 
eal and theoretical knowledge as well of 
the work they are to engage in are able 
to compete with the progress of the pres- 
ent day. 


We believe, however, that Mr. 
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Carnegie’s contention is simply against 
the waste of time and talent as used in 
college life in the past, and we feel sure 
that he thoroughly believes in the neces- 
sity of thorough training in the present 
business life, such as all the speeches 
made by the representatives of our col- 
leges at Columbia University recently 
went to prove. There is no fear about 
the classics losing their adherents, for 
they will always be studied and enjoyed, 
but they will not exclude the more prac- 
tical side of more modern business life, 
and we are glad that our colleges have 
so readily accepted the situation and 
have opened their doors to the scientist 
as well as the philosopher. 

Let us remind our readers once more 
of our invitation concerning short ex- 
periences upon the question “ Does a col- 
lege education educate a person for prac- 
tical life?” 





RETROSPECTION. 


MARGARET ISABEL 


COX. { 


I drifted with the ebb and flow, 
Life’s barque sea-tossing to and fro, 
Now storm, now calm. Deep in my heart 


Were hid a dirge and song. 


Apart 


*Neath vassal-fetters passed I down, 


Yet knew it not. 


In vain a crown 


And rightful place I sought ’mong men. 
PHRENOLOGY I knew not then. 


I dreamed of being, living, life, 

I turned aside from earnest strife 

And waited for the even rest, 

The palm and song, and was unblest. 
In vain I fashioned life and planned 


What Self should be. 


In vain I scanned 


The future way and sought to know, 
To solve life’s problem, “ Why ’tis so.” 


I faltered on thro’ faith and fear, 
Unheeding all the sweetness near, 
Until I found one glad, glad day 

A strength for bondage, and a way 
That has led Self to rightful place 


*Mong other lives. 


I found the grace 


To will, to do, to live, to be; 
I found, I found—PHRENOLOGY. 


Unheeding all the sweetness near 

I faltered on thro’ faith and fear, 
Until I found, one glad, glad day 
A strength for bondage, and a way, 
That has led Self to rightful place, 


My other life I found thee gone. 
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“ Perfection of character is the result only of great self-denial.” 


ee 


WAITING FOR THE 


We sow the seed, 
We wait the meed, 
Reward untold, 
The harvest gold, 
The “ by-and-by ”; 
Nor ask we why 
The waiting time 
Till harvest shine. 


HARVEST. 


Then Soul of mine, 
Why, why repine? 
Stay, stay thy tears; 
Cast all thy fears. 
Life’s harvest-field 
Reward shall yield. 
Sow wisely, well; 
Let harvest tell. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 


The ambition of men and women is 
so great at the present day that men 
need to take every opportunity and so 
utilize their power and ability that, in- 
stead of rushing from one occupation 
to another, they may conserve their 
energy and make the most out of their 
abilities along the right line of thought. 
It is with this object in view that we 
seek to enlighten people on the best 
methods for them to adopt in earning 
a livelihood or in using their talents 
aright. Some people do not need to 
earn a livelihood. Their fathers have 


given them an inheritance, which makes 
it unnecessary for them to exert them- 
selves from a financial stand-point; 
nevertheless it is necessary for them to 
cultivate their talents so that they can 
develop their minds in as practical a 
way as though they were working for 
the dollars and cents. It is an im- 
perative duty for everyone to so utilize 
his abilities that he can, at any mo- 
ment, support himself in an honor- 
able position if he wished to do so. 

The faculty of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology do their utmost to 
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help the students who come under 
their charge to have a right under- 
standing of Phrenology. 

As we have already given in the May 
number, page 163, the topics to be in- 
troduced in the Phrenological course, 
we need not repeat them here, but refer 
inquirers to that number. We will 
now give a few words of explanation 
about the different members of the fac- 
ulty, and the topics they will introduce. 

The president of the Institute, 
Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., 
who is a graduate of 1889, will lecture 
on Hygiene, or the Laws of Health, as 
applied to Body and Brain; Foods, and 
their chemical influence upon the body ; 
Exercise, and the effects of Narcotics 
and Stimulants on the human system ; 
also the health stimulus of each of the 
Phrenological organs. 

Dr. Brandenburg is a physician in 
New York City, and is a lecturer for 
the Eclectic College. This college re- 
cently raised over fifteen thousand dol- 
lars on behalf of a new building shortly 
to be erected in New York. 

Henry $8. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., 
A.M., a long and valued friend to the 
science, who has been connected with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty years, is a graduate from the 
New York Medical University, and 
a lecturer for many scientific and med- 
ical societies, will lecture on the His- 
tory of Phrenology, Psycho-Physiol- 
ogy, etc. His lectures are thoroughly 
scientific and scholarly, and include 
the results of the latest investigations 
upon the subject of Cerebral Physiol- 
ogy, ete. 

Miss J. A. Fowler, daughter of L. 
N. Fowler, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology, graduate 
Law Class of the New 


ot Woman’s 
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York University, who assisted her fa- 
ther and Professor Sizer in their work 
and studied Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Brain Dissection at the Medical School 
for Women, London, will lecture on 
Phrenology in its 
namely, its Theory and Practice, the 
Temperaments, Brain Dissection ac- 
cording to Dr. Gall, Choice of Pur- 
suits, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Mar- 
riage Adaptation, and Motor Centres, 
etc. 

D. M. Gardner, M.D., graduate of 
New York University, physician, pa- 
thologist, and medical professor, who 
was highly appreciated last year, will 
prepare students in Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, Brain Dissection, Insanity. His 
lectures will include Respiration, Cir- 
culation, Digestion, the Bony and Mus- 
cular Structure of the Body, the Brain 
His 
dissection of the brain will be interest- 
ing and instructive, and is a special 
feature of the course. 

Julius King, M.D., graduate of the 
Medical College, Cleveland, O., will 
give several special lectures on the Eye 
and Color-Blindness. These 
are illustrated with models, ete., and 


various bearings, 


and its Physiological Functions. 


lectures 


tests are given among the students of 
their ability in detecting various shades 
and colors. 

The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hyde, 
B.A., 
culture in relation to public speaking, 
a graduate of Harvard College, the 
author of “ The Natural System of Elo- 
cution and Oratory,” etc., will give 


teacher of elocution and voice 


special instructions in regard to the 
training of the voice for practical pur- 
poses in the lecturing field. 

Charles Shepard, M.D., of Brooklyn, 
will lecture on Diseases of the Brain. 
He has had considerable experience on 
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this subject, and has devoted a life- 
time to the study of health and hygiene. 

Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., of 
Montclair, author of “The Influence 
of Heredity on Christian Life,” “The 
Art of Living Alone,” etc., who has 
always been highly appreciated by the 
students, will lecture on Heredity and 
its various bearings. 

The Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
D.D., who has lectured for many years 
for the Institute, will take for his 
subject “The Essential Man and the 
Other Animal.” 

Constantine F. McGuire, A.M., M.D., 
will lecture on “ Temperament in Rela- 
tion to Physical Culture,” ete. 

Dr. McGuire is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology and 
is a practicing physician in Brooklyn. 

itnsicacaltiiatintmate 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PRESS 

ON PHRENOLOGICAL LINES. 

From time to time we have pointed 
out that the press is being educated 
to support the views of Phrenologists, 
and the public is taking in with their 
daily breakfast many truisms that peo- 
ple laughed at years ago as being un- 
true and impossible. In an editorial 
of one of the evening New York papers 
we recently read a striking proof of 
what we have from time to time ex- 


pressed in our own pages, namely: 
“Your thoughts and conduct make 
your face.” 
To cut the story short, Leonardo da 
Vinci painted his wonderful “ Last 
Supper ” on the rear wall of a church 


in Milan. The artist sought to ex- 
press the truest characteristics in his 
great painting. He studied for years 
to find the right type of men to repre- 
sent the originals. Eleven good dis- 
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ciples were first painted, and then a 
face to represent Christ was eagerly 
sought. At last he found a singer in 
the Milan Cathedral whom he found 
would answer his purpose. It was 
beautiful in outline, and breathed the 
spirit of truth and lofty idealism. 
The face of Judas, the traitor, was the 
last one which was yet unpainted. 

“Some years after, when Da Vinci 
was passing through the jails and 
haunts of crime to find a face that 
would embody the hideous depravity 
and the utter baseness of a spirit that 
could betray the gentlest of men, he 
found his model in a prison cell im 
Rome. The face was not that of an 
old man, but vice, evil thoughts, evil 
living, gave it the stamp of sunken 
humanity. The model consented to 
sit for the painter, and after the work 
was done Da Vinci found, through an 
accident, that the young man who had 
posed for the face of Jesus was the same 
as he in the prison cell who had posed 
for the face of Judas. 

“ A few years of evil living had done 
the work, and the change had been so: 
complete that even the painter him- 
self was unable to recognize his Jesus. 

“There are people ready to say that 
this was impossible, but other things in 
life tend to show how very human and 
natural our lives are.” 

The editorial continues: “Can you 
recognize a stream of pure spring 
water after it has run through the gut- 
ter of a city? Can you believe that 
the face twitching under the black 
mask as the hangman mounts the scaf- 
fold was once the face of a pretty 
young child, loved by its mother, and 
seeming in every man’s eye the perma- 
nence of innocence ? 

“Each city magistrate, when he 
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climbs to his police-court seat, sees a 
row of unhappy women before him. 
They vary in age from twenty to sixty. 
Listlessly he sentences these women— 
sometimes for drunkenness, sometimes 
for ‘crimes’ in which the responsible 
criminal goes free. Would one of these 
miserable women be recognized by those 
who knew her when her face reflected 
a pure mind? Not one, except, per- 
haps, some mother whose eyes see 
through all the marks of a hard world 
and into the soul that cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

“ Have you ever’ seen a photograph 
of yourself when you were a child? 
Look again at the picture of your child- 
hood and look seriously. You will be 
a fortunate man or woman if you can 
look and not miss anything. Look 
carefully at the eyes and the mouth; 
study the expression. Do you find none 
of the frankness, freshness, truth, or 


other good qualities, missing ? 

“The woman who has devoted her 
life to pleasure, to dismal or social van- 
ity, to eager pursuit of worthless ex- 
citement, looks bitterly in her glass as 


the years go by. The peace has gone, 
the youth has been replaced, not by 
calm, self-respecting age, but by bitter 
regret that stains all the expression, 
deadens the eyes, and makes the face 
look out at its owner as different from 
the girl of ten or fifteen years ago as 
is the face of Judas from that of Jesus 
in the great picture of Milan.” 

The lesson that we can all learn from 
such a story is one that Phrenology is 
teaching all the time, namely, that the 
faculties of the mind are influenc- 
ing the organs of the brain, so that the 
small organs are increased in size and 
activity and the large ones lose their 
control by our actions and the direc- 
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tion that we allow our mind to take. 
Were our minds not plastic, and had 
we not the power within us to change 
and alter our characters from child- 
hood to manhood, were we like the 
solid rock upon which New York City 
is erected, which requires dynamite to 
remove it, then, indeed, we should be 
mere machines traversing the earth. 
But let us see to it that we make the 
right use of our talents, and have be- 
fore us the example of Jesus rather than 
that of Judas, for we may be sure that 
sooner or later our ideal will show 
itself in our faces and in our heads 
there will be a change of development 
to correspond. 


a 
A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 


So many sad experiences have come 
before the public of late where life-long 
misery, disgrace, and even death have 
come to several young, beautiful girls, 
that the hour has arrived when warn- 
ing should be given in no uncertain 
way to mothers who do not guard their 
children from the pitfalls of social life. 
Catherine Leckie has recently written 
a very practical appeal to mothers, 
which we quote to show one side of the 
question of the liberty given to young 
American girls, and whose ideas accord 
with our own on such matters. She 
says: 

It seems preposterous to me that any 
woman who has come to that precious 
thing, motherhood, who does not know 
the world well enough to realize that 
her child must be protected. 

Girls of the United States are 
mitted more liberties than those of any 
other nation. It is right that they should 
be. No good can ever come to any hu- 
man being without freedom. But there 
is every reason why a mother should not 
permit her daughter liberties that in the 


per- 
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years to come are sure to mean sorrow 
and misery for her. 

This is very true, and mothers 
might be more to their daughters just 
at the most important juncture of their 
lives when they are forming acquaint- 
ances which will influence their entire 
future happiness and welfare. She 
continues: 

What sort of a mother is it who will 
permit her daughter to be out in the 
late hours of the night or early morn- 
ing? Girls want a happy time, and it is 
right that they should have it. The 
more happiness during the youthful 
days the greater the strength to bear 
the heavy burdens that come in later 
life. But no girl is happier for privi- 
leges which bring regret in her years of 
wisdom. 

In the beautiful star-lit nights of sum- 
mer whole households wish to put away 
sleep and enjoy the delicious hours. 
When families do this together, sitting 
on wide verandas or out under the trees, 
no harm can come to the daughters of 
the house. But a mother’s fondness 
should not be so selfish that, rather than 
deny her child a wish, she would permit 
her the freedom of driving, riding, walk- 
ing, or sailing late in the evening un- 
attended. 


a 


MOTHERS SHOULD BE COM- 
PANIONS. 


We thoroughly believe that mothers 
should be companions to their daugh- 
ters and should hold the confidence of 
their children long after they have left 


the school-room. If they would do 
this, the experience of the mother 
would be of service to the child, and 
there would be less recurrences of un- 
happy marriages and unhealthy court- 
ships and sad tragedies, as in the case 
of Walter Brooks and “ Dimple ” Law- 
rence. The writer continues: 


Chaperones may seem un-American to 
the democratic women of our time. Let 
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these mothers do away with chaperones, 
if they do not like the term. Let them 
then be companions to their daughters. 
If more mothers would accompany their 
daughters on their pleasure trips, go 
with them on their little outings, make 
friends of their boy or young men 
friends, there would be less to regret in 
this beautiful old world that people are 
ever endeavoring to make sinful and 
ugly. 


en 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subseribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


666.—D. M. F., Princeton, N. J.—Your 
photograph indicates a manly character, 
one that is quite full of energy and am- 
bition. You must try and concentrate 
your mind a little more on a few im- 
portant lines of work, so that your work 
will tell when you are sixty years of 
age. Your faculties over your forehead 
are well developed, which indicate sci- 
entific ability and capacity to observe 
and see what is going on avound you, to 
remember details, and to recognize 
forms and outlines, and to individualize 
everything in a clear and spontaneous 
way. You are broad in the outer temple 
of your eye, which indicates Order, 
method, system, and a good memory of 
figures, as well as capacity to reckon up 
quickly, to judge of profit and loss on 
materials, and could become a financial 
expert. You are very critical, from the 
boots you put on—which have to shine 
like a looking-glass—to the style of hat 
you wear. 

667.—C. T. P., Aberdeen, $8. Dak.—The 
Vital-Mental Temperament predominates 
in you, and you show more than ordinary 
skill and ability in keeping up balance 
of power between body and mind. You 
do not run on so high a key as is the 
case with many, hence will last longer 
and will live more heathily than the ma- 
jority of young men to-day. You can be 
where there is excitement and yet keep 
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control over your nervous system. You 
are in your element when you are tak- 
ing responsibilities and when you know 
that others place confidence in your 
word. You are not one to push yourself 
forward injudiciously, but are inclined 
to work steadily when you have any im- 
portant responsibility to fill. You look 
ahead and plan your work according to 
the results you wish to obtain, rather 
than imitate others. Yours is a good, 
all-round head that could excel in a 
practical business along intellectual 
lines, but you will not care to be in a 
shipping department where you have to 
hurry and fly about and despatch orders. 
You can work quickly enough when you 
have to think a thing out, but you do 
not care to use your body or muscular 
system in a violent hurry; consequently 
you will be cool and collected when 
others are heated with excitement. 
Were you to study medicine you would 
enjoy the examination of various kinds 
of disease, and would take particular 
pains to note the changes that were tak- 
ing place in individual cases. 

668.—H. B. V., British Honduras.—This 
lad has a large head and rather a small 
neck, hence he must have all the out- 
door exercise that is possible while he 
is studying. He does not lack for brain 
power and will be able to make up any 
deficiency that he shows before ten 


« 


years of age after that period, conse- 
quently his father must not worry about 
him, but give him time to grow and al- 
low him to build up a good constitution, 
for the latter is more essential during 
the next few years than close applica- 


tion to study. He has apparently large 
Causality and Comparison, and therefore 
will ask many questions about matters 
and things, and will be able to learn 
more from the experience of others just 
now than from books. If his questions 
are properly answered he will be spared 
a great deal of unnecessary work and 
thought. He will do better as a pro- 
fessional man than in business, and it 
would be a good plan for him to make 
up his mind to take a good education. 
669.—J. H., Brooking, S. Dak.—The 
Motive Temperament expresses itself 
very strongly in your organization, and 
it will be difficult for anyone to tire you 
out. Your framework is solid, substan- 
tial, and you must have come from en- 
during stock. An in-door, sedentary life 
will not suit you, and therefore you 
must seek a position where you can mix 
with men and be out in the open air 
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knocking about most of the time. You 
have a practical intellect, could excel in 
scientific work, and would know how to 
superintend machinery or block out 
work for a large number of men. You 
possess energy, force, and spirit, which 
you have probably inherited from your 
father, and are ready for any new enter- 
prise. 

670.—R. B. T., British Honduras.—This 
young lady is going to grow into a fine 
woman. She has the physical capacity to 
go through and endure a good deal, and, 
if given time to develop her mentality, 
will be equal to practical scientific work. 
She will not care so much to philosophize 
about things as to be around when some- 
thing is going on, and to see people at 
their work and to carry into execution 
the practical making of a thing, thus she 
will study nature and enjoy making col- 
lections of leaves, specimens of various 
kinds, or stamps, and had better begin at 
once to do this. She must also get into 
the habit of making her own things, 
such as cutting out a dress and trimming 
a hat, for her practical observation will 
help her in turning her abilities to a 
good account in these directions. In her 
studies of physiology she will take par- 
ticular note of the insertion and origin 
of every muscle. She had better make a 
study of mental science and learn the 
location of the organs. 


+ 


FROM ENGLAND. 

Norman Andrew Wakelin, England.— 
He is a remarkably fine, healthy child, 
is splendidly built; there is harmony be- 
tween his brain and physique, which 
must be maintained by a judicious diet 
and training on hygienic lines. 

He will make his presence felt by 
being exceedingly active, energetic, rest- 
less, and determined. You must coax 
him, not drive him, for he will often be 
very persistent and very mischievous 
through his curiosity to know the con- 
tents of any article. 

He will ply you with plenty of ques- 


‘tions when older, and not readily forget 


what he has seen or heard. 

He will be sharp, quick, and prompt in 
learning, observing, and grasping a dif- 
ficult problem, and will make rapid 
headway in school work. 

When older he will be skilful in de- 
fending his character and interests, and 
manifest an intellectual and aggressive 
character. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tif correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


EMBARRASSMENT AND BASHFUL- 
NESS. 

E. P. Y., Bellefontaine, O.—You ask, 
“What is the cause of, and how can a 
person overcome, embarrassment and 
bashfulness?” In reply to this, we 
must point out that certain tempera- 
ments are more easily influenced than 
others, and as a rule you will find that 
a Vital Temperament suffers the most 
from bashfulness, when we understand 
the word as meaning a sensitiveness over 
the criticisms of others, especially over 
a physical defect, while embarrassment 
is generally most keenly felt through 
the Mental Temperament if a criticism 
is given concerning work that is done. 
The faculties that are influential in giv- 
ing bashfulness and embarrassment are 
as follows: 

Cautiousness is large, Hope small, Con- 
scientiousness large, Self-Esteem small, 
Amativeness large, circulation quick; 
hence the blood rushes quickly to the 
head and face, and the arterial system 
is generally very active, when bashful- 
ness is noticeable. When a persons suf- 
fers from embarrassment he generally 
has a highly susceptible nature; in fact, 
his nervous system is very keenly 
marked. He has large Approbativeness, 
Causality, and Conscientiousness, and 
Veneration is exceptionally developed. 
You will readily see by this that he is 
sensitive to rebuke, is “ thin-skinned,” 
so to speak, and lacks Combativeness, 
Firmness, and Self-Esteem. 

G. G., Sioux Rapids, Ia.—In reply to 
your query concerning your mother, 
seventy-four years of age, who possesses 
a light complexion and a weight of 135 
pounds, we would suggest that yeu con- 
tinue to put a wet towel over Inhabi- 
tiveness and Philoprogenitiveness when 
she feels a strong inclination to go and 
find her old home which she left fifty to 
sixty years ago. If there is a numbness 
or partial paralysis, as you think, in the 
cerebellum, put on hot cloths until the 
numbness has passed away, or try hold- 
ing the hand over the back of the head, 
and draw the circulation from the an- 
terior part to the region that is affected. 
We think that massage applied to the 
head would benefit other organs, such 
as Memory, or Eventuality, and Secre- 
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tiveness and Cautiousness, which give 
suspiciousness and doubt as to the hon- 
esty of those around her. She has evi- 
dently a want of proper circulation, and 
can be much benefited by carrying out 
the above suggestions. 

W. T. H., Rosemont.—You ask, “ What 
developments are necessary to give the 
talent and disposition to spell accurate- 
ly, and observe that some, without much 
effort, learn to spell easily and correctly, 
are quick to notice mistakes in written 
words if letters are misplaced or omit- 
ted. Others find great difficulty in spell- 
ing simple words, even when giving close 
attention.” In reply, we find that per- 
sons who are unable to spell correctly 
generally have a deficiency of Form, 
Eventuality, and Continuity. Sometimes 
it is one organ that is lacking, such as 
Eventuality, in other cases it is a lack 
of memory of outlines, and the form of 
the word is not carried in the mind, 
while in still other cases it is simply a 
lack of application of mind, and the at- 
tention is not sufficiently placed upon 
the words that are being spelled. Per- 
sons who spell easily and without effort 
have generally large Eventuality, for 
whenever they see a word they remem- 
ber it again, while those who give great 
attention to spelling, and find a diffi- 
culty to recollect words they have spelled 
before, are generally poorly developed in 
the faculties that cluster around the 
centre of the forehead around the eyes. 





REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


The annual meeting was held on May 
7th. Mr. George Wilkins, F.¥.P.I., Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. 

The meeting was well attended. The 
annual report was read by Mr. D. T. 
Elliott, which showed that every depart- 
ment of the Institute is in a healthy 
condition. The chairman, in a very able 
address, set forth the advantages of 
Phrenological knowledge, and insisted 
upon the importance of students striv- 
ing to become proficient before applying 
the principles of Phrenology in deline- 
ating character. 

He spoke of the advantages offered by 
the Fowler Institute in gaining a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the science of 
Phrenology. The address was a very 
thoughtful and practical one and greatly 
appreciated by the meeting. 

At the close of the address, Mr. D. T. 
Elliott delineated the character of a 
French lady. The diploma and certifi- 
eates gained by the students at the 
January examination were now distrib- 
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uted by the chairman, with a few words 
of encouragement to each. 

Mr. H. Bosanquet, in receiving the 
diploma, in a few choice sentences ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to the 
teachers of the Institute for the profici- 
ency he had acquired in enabling him 
to earn the diploma of the Institute, 
which he would always highly value, as 
it was his ambition to be a credit to the 
Fowler. Institute and to Phrenology. 

Mr. W. H. Lindsey, Mr. F. Jarvis, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, and Mrs. Lewis each ex- 
pressed their pleasure in receiving the 
certificate. 

Mr. W. J. Williamson, Vice-President, 
in a very vigorous address urged the 
students and members of the Institute 
to be more enthusiastic and earnest for 
the progress of Phrenology by making 
their friends interested in the science 
and by showing its usefulness in the 
varied pursuits of life. Mr. D. T. Elliott 
here delineated a lady from the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Elliott, in addressing the meeting, 
thanked the members for their help and 
appreciation of the work of the Insti- 
tute. The attendance at the public lect- 
ures has been very encouraging, and he 
hoped the same interest will be mani- 
fested next session, which commences in 
September. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded the chairman for his able 
address and conduct in the chair. 

The meeting throughout was a hearty 
one and greatly enjoyed by a large and 
appreciative audience. 


THE LADY PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


To the Fowler Institute, now Assembled 
—President, Officers, Members, and 
Friends: 

We send our hearty greetings from 
this side of the Aflantic to you all, and 
beg you not to think us presumptuous if 
we point out to you that although we 
are now in a young country when com- 
pared with, dear old England, yet the 
Institute we represent here is consider- 
ably older than the Fowler Institute. 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
was established by special charter in 
1866, and the Fowler Institute was or- 
ganized in 1890. 

It should be understood by all the 
members that through out coming to 
this country we have affiliated the Fow- 
ler Institute to the older institution, as 
it should be. We are none the less in- 
terested in the younger Institute, and 
you are drawn by a nearer bond of 
union to the parent society. 

The good work started by the pioneers 
in this country in 1832, and in 1836 in 
New York, was planted in good soil in 
England and is bearing excellent fruit. 
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The spring always reminds us of the 
seed growing time, and annual meetings 
always recall the starting-points in the 
growth of every society. We have to 
consider not only the seed, but the soil 
in which the seed is to be planted. If 
there is proper assimilation, the seed 
fructifies and the character of the plant 
develops. But when we consider the 
quantity of seed that there is which 
never germinates, never assimilates, 
never fructifies, we are brought face to 
to face with the problem of human life 
and character. The apple and pear blos- 
soms that are blown off in May are like 
so many people who never come to ma- 
turity of thought, because they do not 
assimilate and have not the right kind 
of soil to bring them out. If we can 
grow an inch in character every year it 
is a great thing, but when persons are 
afflicted with miasma they sicken and 
die. In spiritual life it is the same. 
What becomes of the numerous appeals 
of anthems and Sunday-school efforts? 
In the spiritual growth, just the same as 
in the physical life and the plant life, 
God supplies a great abundance of seed 
to allow of some waste which is con- 
stantly going on. 

One would think in the Phrenological 
world that everyone should believe in 
Phrenological principles because of the 
abundance of its literature, the lectures 
delivered, the examinations made. The 
law of growth can only come in every- 
thing according to assimilation, and 
when that is slow, then progress is slow. 
In order to intensify assimilation we 
continue to work on Phrenological lines, 
and until every man, woman, and child 
knows how to assimilate himself to sur- 
roundings, and germinate from embry- 
onic conditions, so long must we work 
to teach the importance of child and 
adult character-growth. 

Our experience teaches us that the 
fresh evidences meet us every day of the 
truth of Phrenology. Recently we ex- 
amined Cary Smith, the designer of the 
Meteor, the Emperor of Germany’s new 
vacht. Nowhere is there a more sensi- 
tive, high-toned, ingenious mind. He is 
exquisite in organization, and is a man 
thoroughly capable of showing ingen- 
uity. 

We trust your interest will increase 
during the year and continue to multi- 
ply and that Phrenology may have her 
coronation day at your meeting in May. 

J. A. Fowler. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


In presenting an annual report it is 
always difficult to find something fresh 
to say; particularly in this case, when 
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the progress made is so satisfactory. 
For some years past we have been able 
to report upon the healthy condition of 
the Fowler Institute, and it is my pleas- 
ure to-night to tell you that the health 
of the Institute is still robust, and al- 
though in its youth, it bids fair to grow 
into a vigorous manhood. 

We are greatly encouraged by the in- 
crease of membership, the excellent at- 
tendance at the public lectures, and with 
the increase of students who are dili- 
gently applying themselves to the study 
of Phrenology and the kindred sciences. 

The signs of the times point to a splen- 
did future for Phrenology, and this In- 
stitute is helping to mould that future; 
therefore we are glad so many intelli- 
gent men and women are taking up the 
study with enthusiasm, with the purpose 
of propagating its principles and prac- 
tical utility. 

At the examination in July, 1901, the 
diploma of the Institute was awarded to 
Mrs. M. Willis, Mr. W. Babcock Swift of 
America, Mr. G. Wilkins, and Mr. J. T. 
Hitchcock; and the certificate of the In- 
stitute to Mrs. Wedlake, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
G. Hughes, Mr. F. Parker Wood, Mr. A. 
McBride, and Mr. John Asals. 

At the examination in January, 1902, 
the diploma was gained by Dr. Mary 
Adams of Ohio and Mr. H. Bosanquet, 
and the certificate of the Institute by 
Mr. D. C. Griffiths, Mr. W. H. Lindsey, 
Mr. F. Jarvis, Miss A. Morley, Mrs. E. 
3osanquet, and Mrs. Lewis. 

During the twelfth session fourteen 
meetings have been held, and papers read 
and lectures given by Mr. D. T. Elliott 
on “Some Phrenological Problems Con- 
sidered’; Mr. T. Timson, “ The Phre- 
nology of Dr. Gall”; Mr. D. T. Elliott, 
“Some Phases of Character”; Rev. F. 
W. Wilkinson, “ Faculties Necessary for 
Success ”; Mr. James Webb, ‘“ Modern 
Physiological Research”; Mr. D. T. El- 
liott, “The Basis of Character Read- 
ing”; Miss L. Hendin, “Intuitive and 
Scientific Character Reading”; Mr. D. 
T. Elliott, “ Phrenology and Temper- 
ance”; Mr. G. Wilkins, “ Self-Regula- 
tion’; Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker, ‘“ Nor- 
mal and Abnormal Faces”; Mr. C. P. 
Stanley, “ Psychology and Phrenology ”; 
Mr. D. T. Elliott, ‘Sketches of Repre- 
sentative Men”; Mr. J. B. Eland, “ The 
Balance of Power’; Miss S. Dexter, 
“ Mentally Deficient Children.” 

We are very grateful to those members 
and friends who have so ably helped us 
by their lectures during the past session. 
The attendance at these lectures has 
been very gratifying, showing, as they 
do, an undiminished interest in the prin- 
ciples and propagation of Phrenological 
knowledge. 

During the year many of our Fellows 
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and Associates have been actively en- 
gaged in Phrenological work. Mr. D. T. 
Elliott has attended several bazaars and 
lectured before various societies, and has 
been well received. We are confirmed in 
our belief that with the advance of the 
century, and the progress of Physiologi- 
eal Research, Phrenology will be more 
generally accepted and that its utility 
will be more apparent to the education- 
alist, the social reformer, and to all who 
take an active interest in the general 
welfare of humanity. 

In reviewing the work of the Institute 
during the past year we are greatly en- 
couraged by the measure of success at- 
tained, but we must not be too easily 
satisfied, but, rather, aim after greater 
things. 

Much more may be accomplished if 
our fellows, associates, and members 
will unitedly work in advancing the in- 
terests of this Institute, and in spread- 
ing a knowledge of the science among 
their friends and associates. 

We hope to have your co-operation in 
the future as in the past. 


_o———— 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


Charles W. Brandenburg, M.D., Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, has just returned from the Medi- 
cal Convention at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
had a very pleasant visit with Professor 
J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago. 

D. T. Elliott is busily engaged at The 
Fowler Institute, London. 

E. A. Bradley is doing good work in 
Cologne, Minn. 

Joseph H. Thomas, member of Class 
1889, American Institute of Phrenology, 
is doing a nice business in Massillon and 
Canton, O., in “ parlor talks,” class work, 
and personal examinations before clubs, 
lodges, and families. 

George Markley is 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. W. and A. M. Rutter continue giv- 
ing examinations in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ira L. Guilford is located in Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dr. Gifford is at Kokomo, Ind. 

Ira W. Ely is in Des Moines, Ia. 

J. M. Fitzgerald is located in new 
quarters at 126 State Street, Chicago, IIl. 

William E. Youngquist, of ’91, sailed 
for Sweden in June. 

Otto Hatry continues to give examina- 
tions in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Professor Haddock is steadily at work 
in San Francisco. 

J. T. Walton Clinton, A.F.P.I., Lon- 
don, is at 129 Bordesley Green, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Professor Timson, 


still located in 


M.F.P.I., is at 3 
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Museum Square, New Walk, Leicester, 
Eng. 
Professor J. Millott Severn, F.B.P.S., 
is at 3 Church Place, Brighton, England. 
G. H. J. Dutton, F.B.P.S., is at 43 and 
45 Lumley Road, Skegness, Eng. 


——____. 
PRIZES. 


No. 1.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for the best Phrenological 
story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for ten subscriptions of $1 
—or six shillings—each for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3.—A year’s free subscription to 
the PRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be given 
to anyone who will send us two new 
subscriptions of $1—or six shillings— 
each. 

No. 4.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—for the best article on “ Phrenology: 
a Department of Medical Study.” 

Prizes close November ist. 

We trust that a large number of our 
readers will compete. 


— 


FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES, 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1851. 


Phrenological Cabinet. 

Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, 
New York, contains busts and casts from 
the heads of the most distinguished men 
that ever lived; also skulls, human and 
animal, from all quarters of the globe, 
including Egyptian mummies, pirates, 
robbers, murderers, and thieves; also 
numerous paintings and drawings of cel- 
ebrated individuals, living and dead, and 
is always free to visitors. 

Professional Examinations, 

With written and verbal descriptions of 
character, given when desired, including 
directions as to the most suitable occu- 
pations, the selection of partners in busi- 
ness, congenial companions for life, etc., 
ete., all of which will be found highly 
useful and interesting. 

These mental portraits are becoming 
almost as common and indispensable as 
@ daguerreotype of the outer man, while 
as a guide to self-improvement and suc- 
cess in life they are invaluable. 

Strangers and citizens will find the 
Phrenological Museum an agreeable place 
to visit, as it contains many rare curiosi- 
ties. Phrenological Examinations, with 
Charts, will be made at all hours, when 
desired. Written descriptions of charac- 
ter promptly prepared. Our office is in 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau Street, near 
City Hall Park. 

Fowler & Wells, 
Phrenologists and Publishers. 
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WHAT MADE SHAKESPEARE. 
Carnegie’s view that “ hard work made 
Shakespeare the greatest dramatic gen- 
ius”? is absurd. The finest poetic im- 
agination of modern literature,.which is 
the foundation of the supreme and uni- 
versal excellence of Shakespeare, was not 
obtained by “hard work;” it was a 
beautiful gift from God. It would be 
quite as reasonable to say that “ hard 
work ” made Homer the greatest poet of 
antiquity. The truth is that Shakespeare 
probably gave more “ hard work” to his 
duties as an actor and a theatrical man- 
ager than he ever did to his plays. He 
wrote with extraordinary rapidity and 
often at a kind of fever heat, as did By- 
ron and Shelley and Keats. Shakespeare 
was sometimes called upon by his man- 
ager or his company on brief notice to 
excise passages, rewrite passages, and 
supply entirely new matter. Such facil- 
ity of mind is the gift of great natural 
powers, and cannot be created by “ hard 
work.”—* Portland Oregonian.” 


> -———— 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have articles for future numbers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, on 


“The Right Use of Our Faculties.” 

““Miss Stone and Her Captivity.” 

“Ts there a Nascent State?” 

“College Education and Business 
Life,’ or “Does a College Education 
Educate?” Various views upon the 
above subjects. 

“Science and Invention,” including 
references to Lord Kelvin, Franklin, 
Edison, Professor Pupin, Alberto Santos- 
Dumont, Dr. Loeb. 

*“ Among Our Colleges,” Professor But- 
ler, of Columbia, Miss Woolley, of Mount 
Holyoke College, ete. 

“The effect of Music upon Animals.” 

“Football and Baseball Playing.” 

“What Old Age has Accomplished.” 

“A Report upon Color Vision.” 

“The Women of Batavia who are Vege- 
tarians, and Why They are Trained 
Athletes.” 

“ Ahead-of-Date Hospital.” 

“The Latest Machine for Telling You 
What You are Fitted to Do in the 
World.” 

“ Industry.” 

Reviews of Tolstoi’s latest book, “What 
is Religion?” “ Letters from Egypt and 
Palestine,” by Dr. Maltie D. Babcock. 


————_6e 


“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 


Mass.—contains an article on “ New 
Housekeeping in Germany,” in the June 
issue, by Mary Esther Trueblood. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 
to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 




















—Se eee. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOZ.OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-~ required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to de so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE Syt-etiee address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In = ealy can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given, 


EXCHANGES. 


“Arena” for July has a long and in- 
teresting contents-table, and opens with 
a symposium on “ Why Am I Opposed to 
Imperialism?” the contributors being 
George McA. Miller, Ph.D.; Professor 
Thomas E. Will, A.M.; Bolton Hall and 
Ernest Crosby. 

“The American Monthly,” or ‘ Review 
of Reviews.”—This is a richly illustrated 
issue. Portraits of Mr. John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America; King Alfonso of Spain, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Lord Kelvin, Mark 
Twain, Andrew Carnegie, Thomas Dick- 
son, William D. Howells, the late Bret 
Harte, and the late Frank R. Stockton 
are given, with some interesting notes on 
their work up to date. 

“The Literary Digest” contains an 
article on “ The Value of Human Life,” 
“The Late and the Present Presidents of 
Princeton,” “ Governor Taft,” and “ The 
Pope.” 


’ 





“The Pacific Medical Journal ”—San 
Francisco.—Its opening original article is 
by Frank L, Adams, M.D., of Oakland, 
Cal., who has written a paper on “ Hy- 
drotherapy in Typhoid Fever,” which is 
the systematic use of water as a curative 
agent. The article is comprehensive. 

“The Naturopath ”—New York.—This 
is a magazine for health, formerly “ The 
Kneipp Water-Cure Monthly.” Its size is 
now reduced to about the proportions of 
the ordinary magazine. The physical 
culture department is by William James 
Crombie, physical training director of 
the Y. M. C. A., Easton, Pa. He writes a 
paper upon “ The Demands of Nature.” 

“The Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal ”—Canada.—* Diseased Cod-fish” is 
the title of an article by W. A. Munn, 
and gives some excellent advice concern- 
ing the matter. 

“The Concert-Goer ”—New York—con- 
tains a frontispicture of Mr. F. H. Shep- 
ard, and a full programme of last year’s 
work is given. 

“The Housekeeper ” — Minneapolis— 
keeps up its popularity in its various 
departments of household and scientific 
reading. 

“The Family Doctor,” in a _ recent 
number, contains an article on “‘ Dyspep- 
sia,” and some other equally interesting 
topics on health and disease. It men- 
tions the pernicious habit of reading in 
bed. 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate ”—Chi- 
cago.—Its opening article is upon “ The 
Use of Arnica,” by J. T. Kent. More 
knowledge by the average housewife 
would be of practical service. 

“ Wings ”’—London—has a prontispiece 
of Folkestone, where the summer school 
of the W. T. A. U. will be held. The 
visit of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster is reported, 
when she spoke at the house of the presi- 
dent of the Union, Mrs. Eliot Yorke. 
Mrs. Foster was on her way to St. Peters- 
burg, and gave a very stirring, practical 
address. An article on the _ subject 
“Should Women be Employed as Bar- 
Maids ?” is a practical denunciation of 
this habit or practice in England, 
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“Le Progrés Médical ” — Paris — has 


been received, and contains some inter- 
esting matter upon “ L’Appendicite,” by 
Lucien Piqué, and other equally valuable 
contributions. 

“Good Health ”"—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
contains an article on “ The School-girls’ 
Summer Vacation,” by Cecily Buscall. 
The article is illustrated, and shows va- 
rious ways that girls can adopt for keep- 
ing up their health in the summer. Dr. 
Kellogg has an article on “Sleep Pro- 
ducers,” which will benefit many people 
troubled with insomnia. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine” — Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—has an article on “ What the 
Atmosphere is Made Of,” by Charles Mor- 
ris. “The Diplomacy of a Mother-in- 
Law,” by Caroline Lockhart, is a humor- 
ous story of how her husband was cured 
of parsimony, which it would not hurt 
any husband to read who was similarly 
afflicted. 

“Connecticut School Journal ’”—Meri- 
den, Conn.—has an interesting article on 
“Punishment of Children,” which pa- 
rents and teachers should read and di- 
gest, and a “Gymnastic Story,” which 
explains how children can be made to 
do many interesting exercises in a novel 
manner. The article on “ Perseverance,” 
of May 22d, is a fine illustration of the 
organ of Firmness. 


“Findley Courier ”—Ohio—contains lo- 
cal and State news, and is a daily and 


semi-weekly paper. Is broad in its prin- 
ciples. 

* Canadian Statesman ”—Bowmanville, 
Ontario—contains epitomized news that 
is easily read. 

“American Bee Journal.’—The sub- 
scription price of this journal is $1 a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 50 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

We have also received “Current His- 
tory,” “ The Living Age,” “ The Business 
World,” “The Journal’s Education,” 
“The Medical and Legal Journal,” “ The 
Bookman,” “ The Georgia Eclectic Medi- 
eal Journal,” “ Mind,” “ The Metaphysi- 
cal Magazine,” “ The Journal of Hygeio- 
therapy,” “Light of Reason,” “The 
Book-keeper,” “‘ Chat,” among other jour- 
nals. 

“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—has a very interesting article on 
“College and Home Life,” by Janet A. 
Marks. One timely article is on “ Drink 
More Water,” by George Thomas Palmer. 
It introduces us to the fact—which we 
should all remember—that the human 
body needs more water, and, when we 
have learned that important lesson, we 
have gone a long way to establish our 
general health. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“T received the Student’s Set, sent to 
Worcester, Mass., last winter, and enjoy 
the same much. It is well worth the 
cost. This study opens up such a won- 
derful field for thought and reflection. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at least, if 
not the entire Student’s Set, should be 
in every home of the land—not those of 
one nation, but of all. 

“In a sojourn for a number of years 
among the Indians and half-breeds in 
the ‘Far North of Canada,’ we could see 
the ill-effects of the people living so con- 
trary to all the rules and regulations of 
Nature. 

“H. H. L., Farmingdale, S. Dak.” 

“T am more than pleased in your new 
way of illustrating character-reading in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“J. H. T., Navarre, 0.” 

“Enclosed find money-order for $1 for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for one 
year. I enclose stamp, for which please 
send me two or three prospectuses of 
O. S. Fowler’s ‘Science of Human Life.’ 
It is a great work, and is just the book 
that the world needs to thoroughly un- 
derstand and put in practice. 

"i i aan eee 

“T feel sadly lost without the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. In fact, I can’t get 
along right without it. Kindly send it 
for May and June. 

“G. M., Pittsburg, Pa.” 

“Psychic and Occult Views and Re- 
views,” in a review, says: “ There is 
an increase in the number of students 
of the science of Phrenology. The 
value of a practical application of this 
science to the various professions and 
callings of life are considered in nu- 
merous short arguments written by the 
graduates of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. Other articles by the edi- 
tor, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, and a selected 
list of contributors, complete a most ex- 
cellent number.” 


a 


PHRENOLOGY AND 
THOGUHT. 


“The outlook for Phrenology is a 
most encouraging one,” says Rev. F. W. 
Wilkinson, in the Phrenological Annual, 
“even though its adherents do not in- 
crease at the same rapid pace as do 
those of the New Thought. Never was 
there so much interest displayed in the 
study of human nature as to-day, which 
is evidenced by the space and attention 
given to the delineation of character in 
one form or another in current news- 
papers and periodicals.” 


THE NEW 
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As to the relation between Phrenology 
and the New Thought, Mr. Wilkinson 
says: 

“It seems strange that the New 
Thought adherents are advancing by 
leaps and bounds, and yet Phrenologists, 
as a body, do not seem to realize that 
psychologists are simply building on the 
foundations laid by the founders of 
Phrenology. Take away the fundament- 
al principle that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, and the psychologists have 
no foundation for their theories and sci- 
ence; but with this postulate as a basic 
truth they build, and the structure is by 
no means a mean one. Phrenology is 
bound, in the future, to become the basis 
of mental philosophy, and the men who 
have made their mark in the past fifty 
years in that fascinating and tantaliz- 
ing study, Mental Philosophy, or Meta- 
physics, have been very largely indebted 
to their knowledge of Phrenological 
principles for their success. That this 
will be more so in the future there is 
no doubt. We can afford to wait for the 
true recognition of Phrenology, for the 
practical application of its principles to 
all phases of human life, and all pro- 
fessions, but while waiting we can hail 
with gladness every indication of the 
good time coming.’ ” 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rev. 
J. F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1. 
“T like the book. I am particularly glad 
to see Dr. Pomeroy’s introduction. I like 
the vivid picturing and strong language 
of your book very much.”—E. R. Shep- 
herd, author of “ True Manhood.” 

“The best thing in the book is the sec- 
ond part, which gives a pen-picture of 
“The Right Maiden to Marry.”—The 
“ Pioneer,” London, England. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D.” By Mary F. Eastman, 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work, prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-operation 
of Mrs. Dio Lewis, has just been pub- 
lished. 

“A Diary of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Handbook of Military In- 
formation.” By George J. Manson. 
Price, 15 cents. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul.” In 
three parts. 1. Its relation to unbelief; 
2. Its false uses and true; 3. Its relation 
to the Church. By George Jarvis Greer, 
D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“Forward Forever.” A response to 
Lord Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” “ Heaven on Earth,” and 
other poems. By William J. Shaw, the 
poet hermit. 18mo, 34 pages. Price, 25 
cents. 

“A Manual of Mental Science.” By 
Jessie A. Fowler. This book does not 
deal with what is known as metaphys- 
ical healing, but is simply a book on the 
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very important subject of child training. 
The author is the daughter of L. N. Fow- 
ler, the well-known Phrenologist, and is 
eminently qualified to write a book like 
the one in hand. It is plain, thorough, 
scientific. The title-page tells us that it 
is “a manual for teachers and students.” 
Parents might read it with profit as well. 
Everyone who has to do with the train- 
ing of child-life should make a careful 
study of this handsome volume of 250 
pages. It is very fully illustrated with 
pictures describing the different parts of 
the text. Whoever applies this instruc- 
tion here given will make a greater suc- 
cess in educating the child than would 
follow without such study and applica- 
tion. Price, $1. Published by Fowler & 
Wells Company, 27 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York.—J. F. Packard. 

A new and revised edition of the 
Fowlers’ Chart is now on the press. 
This chart is being used in large quanti- 
ties by several of the leading Phrenolo- 
gists, and, when they become acquainted 
with it, they find it is much more satis- 
factory to the subject whose chart is 
marked 25 cents. 

** How to be Successful on the Road as 
a Commercial Traveler.” By an Old 
Drummer. i16mo, 96 pages. Price, 20 
cents. 

“Masterpieces ”: Pope, Asop, Milton, 
Coleridge, and Goldsmith, with notes and 
illustrations. 12mo, 325 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“ ZEsop’s Fables.” 12mo, 72 pages. 70 
excellent illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 

“ Editorials and Other Waifs.” By L. 
Fidelia Wooley Gillette. 18mo, 59 pages. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal?” By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
12mo. Price, $1. The author is a well- 
known Episcopal clergyman. In his work 
the paralellism between the character of 
man and the lower animals is shown in 
a wonderfully attractive manner, and the 
work is a very striking representation 
of the question. 

**A Home for All; or, the Gravel Wall 
and Octagon Mode of Building.” New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

“Instruction in Shorthand.” A practi- 
eal plan, consisting of twenty lessons, 
for use in public schools and by teachers 
of the art. Price, $1. 

“Why Shorthand Is Difficult to Read.” 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Short- 
hand: writers, teachers, and students will 
find this suggesting and useful, and all 
interested in the subject should read it. 

“Serial Lessons in Isaac Pitman 
Phonography.” A course of shorthand 
lessons in which the principles of the 
system are presented separately in a log- 
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ical sense, with accompanying exercises 
for practice, being a complete self-in- 
structor. Intended also for use in classes 
as a teacher’s text-book, as well as for 
the individual student. By W. L. Mason. 
Small octavo, 48 charts, fastened in 
cover. Price, $1. 

“The Commercial Dictation Book.” 
For stenographers and typewriter oper- 
ators. By W. L. Mason. 104 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“ How to Succeed as a Stenographer or 
a Typewriter.” Quiet hints and gentle 
advice by one who “ has been there.” By 
Arthur M. Baker. 12mo, 71 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

Chart of Comparative Phonography, 
showing and comparing the principal 
features in the leading systems. By Al- 
fred Andrews. 15x20 inches. Price, 15 
cents, 

“Shorthand and Typewriting,”’ em- 
bracing shorthand history, suggestions 
to amanuensis, typewriting in all its de- 
tails, etc. By Dugal McKilloh. 120 pages. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

** Accidents and Emergencies; a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment 
in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Dis- 
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locations, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad 
Dogs, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, 
Drowning, etc.” By Alfred Smee, with 
notes and additions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Thirty-two illustrations. New and re- 
vised edition. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Model Potato: An Exposition of 
the Proper Cultivation and Mode of Cook- 
ing, the Result of Twenty Years’ Investi- 
gation and Experiment.” By John Mc- 
Larin, M.D., edited with annotations by 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 30 cents. Con- 
tains new and somewhat radical ideas on 
this subject, worthy the attention of all. 

“Fruits and Farinacea, the Proper 
Food of Man: Being an Attempt to Prove 
by History, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Chemistry that the Original, Natural and 
Best Diet of Man is Derived from the 
Vegetable Kingdom.” By John Smith, 
With notes and illustrations by R. T 
Trall, M.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

“How to Raise Fruits: a Handbook, 
being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits, with Descrip- 
tions of the Best and Most Popular Va- 
rieties.” Illustrated. By T. Gregg. 
Cloth, $1. 








A New Phrenological Game ! 


IDEALITY. 
FORM. 
COLOR. 

SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the | 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with | 


additions that will render it one of the most popular 


games ever published in the hands of those interested in | 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest | 


to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of ptaving. 
Sent bv mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 
Publishers, 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INS T RUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy, 


& Complete Handbook tor the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations 
ineluding a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 193 pp. 
BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 





New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 





Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus, 
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Bishop White. ~~ 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
kectual organs very large. 


Philosopher, Massive 
forehead. Very strong rea- 
soning powers and memory. 


King Bomba, the brutal 

rant. A coarse nature. 

ead large at the base. Pro- 
pentits greatly predominat- 
ng. 


Rev. Dr. Bund, Head 
narrow andhigh. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
atellect predominating. 


Gouverneur Morris, 
scnolar and statesman. Ob- 
serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 

ent. A practical, scholarly 

ad and character. 





Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads, 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip 11, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 





Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the disposition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
scribed. 

Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face. and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 








Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ani- 
mal nature strong. Mora! 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 


t 


Idiot. Very smal] head 
especially deficient in the 
forehead, in the region of 
intellect. 


Brutal Clown. The 
animal propensities strong. 
Top head low, narrow, and 
deficient. : 


Indian. _ |orehead an¢ 
top head small and con 
tracted. Base of brain broad 
and large. 


Speculative Thinker. 
Reasoning organs, in upper 

t of forehead, large 
Perceptive organs, acros# 
the brow, deficient. Deeg 
not sharp 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


Right Selection in Wedlock. 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage,-feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 





CHOICE,OF OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 





Are they well mated? 


wy ONSwas oone sot. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘* Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate’”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








For Health, Strength, Vitality 
Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated ._Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.”’ 


On the staff of ‘‘ HEALTH” are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 
M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 

Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 


Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, M. D. A. B. Jamison. M. D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. D. James Ravenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D, 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Elien Goodell Smith, M. D, Lorena Osborne Hunt 
In fact ‘‘HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies 1o0c, 
; We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
os: ao this publication. A postal card willbring youacopy .. 
Papen. 


Breaking a chain by Prof, Von Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


a Culture Dept. i Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 
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"The Water Gap Sanitari 

All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 














GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


EY E, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY 
2 NEW YORK. 


ELEANOR KIRK’S IDEA 
The editor of this Journal has worked out some 
perplexing problems. Because of this she desires to 
pe! others the processes by which she did her sums. 
n other words how to be happy instead of wretched, 
rich instead of poor, well and strong instead of sick $2 Sa levt op Bineate Lveeen Sreaiiee 
and weak, good looking instead of haggard and ugly. They write smoothest and at longest. Ask your 
ealer for 


Subscription Price $1.00 per year. Single Copies } DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
10 cents. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. f THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
Hf in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


696 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. | 1/77 sqsepu DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,N.J, 


Price, 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATU RE i CURE FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 


ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
teries, aiso large Catalogue o1 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels. Badges Pins, Charms 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mus 
onic Goods. No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 




















PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 
interested in the evolution of man, of brain and ot 
mind should subscribe for 

HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character 10cits for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological school is 
now in session. Write ge euclosing stamp. 

L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 

Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bidg., Chicago 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
A - Subscription price, 50 cents. 
sty ‘Lucius N} | 1020 Market Street - San Francis~o 


itt ntatiy sty ty. je, 
Z von POY LLL 








Published by August F Reinhold, 823 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S. & 
Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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“HEADS and PAGES 





TELL THE STORY. ~ 














~ Men and ‘Conan 


Differ in Character 


Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


“Heads and faces; ow to Study Shem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Ph.e- 
nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the Phrenological 
Journal, The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 
vely to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional work. 


Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 


110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 


you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned. 


We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, 


extra cloth binding. Address all orders to 


$1.00 on heavy paper, in 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street. New York. 





The Only Independent Photo- 


graphic Journal in America | 


THE 


St. Louis and Canadian 
Photographer 


Subscription, $3.00 ) ms 
In Advance, $2.50 § Per Year 


MRS. FITZGIBBON-CLARK 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Manuscript Market 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their 
MSS. to the best advantage is given by THE 
WRITERS LITERARY BUREAU (established 
in 1857), which is prepared to undertake every 
kind of work required between author and 
publisher. Honest advice and frank criticism 
of MSS. by competent readers given when 
desired. MSS. typewritten, revised, and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write 
for circular giving terms and send ten cents 
for a sample copy of THE WRITER, the only 
magazine in the world devoted solely to ex- 
plaining the practical details of literary work. 


Address THE WRITER’S LITERARY BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mas-. 
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TRUTH IN UNVARNISHED 
TERMS 


-X what makes the ‘* NATUROPATH AND HERALD OF 

ALTH,” more than most folks can swallow. People 
cas HEALTH, SUCCESS and HAPPINESS if they can 
make such attainment an incident, while they hang 
helplessly to the childish habits that alw ays originate and 
perpetuate disease. They DO NOT WANT THE TRUTH 
if it conflicts with a pet prejudice We delight to puncture 
pet prejudices—in fact, pets of all kinds ; and to deal out 
fearlessly the great facts of Dietetics, Hydropathy, Phys- 
ical Culture, Rejuvenatic Breathing, Sun-Light- Air Cure, 
Self-Knowledge, New Thought, Soul-Unfoldment, and 
every progressive, helptul, perfective principle of Natur- 
opathy. Every copy of eae pee costs you 10 cents, or $1 
by the year. It has cost us hundreds of dollars and ) ears 
of experience to give what you get for a dime. No free 
samples for fatuous sponges. 


**NATUROPATH AND HERALD OF HEALTH,” 
111 East 59th St., New York City. 


Philosophical Journal 


(Established in 1865) 


Devoted to Occult and Spiritual Philosophy, etc. It 
has all the prominent Writers. sample free. 


WEEKLY-—8 PAGES-—$1.00 A YEAR 


Books on Occultism, Astrology, 
Healing, Theosophy, Magic, Meta- 
physics, and Liberalism for sale, 


Catalogue sent free upon application 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor 
1429 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —-.-1itm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible.- If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pete 
somal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
greohs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner, The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head, 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and seid your name 
and address. Also your age and color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East asst St., New York 
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Life Size Bust Portraits 
Elegant Crayon Lithographs 


Size of each, 22x 28 


Brown, John 
Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward 
Crosby, Howard 
Depew, Chauncey M. 
Evarts, Wm. M. 
Edison. Thos. A. 
Emmet, Robt. 
Gall, Francois Joseph 
Jackson, Gen. Stonewall 
Lee, Gen. Robert F. 
Mott, Lucretia 
Napoleon Bonaparte 
O’Connell, Daniel 
Poe, Edgar A. 
Slieridan, Gen. Phil. H. 
Sherman, Gen. W.T. 
Sizer, Nelson 
Shilaber, B. P. 
Washington, Martha 
Webster. Daniel 
Wells, Mrs. C. Fowler 

‘ Willard, Frances E. 


They will be sent by mail, 
each, or $4.25 for the whole, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d Street, New York 
W A N i 2 Men and women to join the 

Altruist Community, in and 


near St. Louis, which provides a permanent home and 
employment for its members. Send for its monthly 
paper; 10 cents a year. Address THE ALTRUIST, 
2711 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


A trial subscription 
to THE MODERN 
— AND Busy 


BEE, the best paper 
To introduce it to 


postpaid, for 25 cents 











on earth for the money. 
new readers, we will send it one year for 
only 1ocents. Sample copy free. Address 


MODERN FARMER, St. Jos., Mo. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 
(Established in 1891) 

The only institution in the world that teaches allschools 
of medicine thoroughlv without favor or prejudice. 
Departments of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and 
osteopathy. 

Ageneraland lying-in hospital in immediate connection. 

Obstetrical and gynecological advantages unequalled, 

In session the entire year. Enteratanytime. Day and 
evening classes, Conditions favorable for self-supporting 
students. Co-educational. Terms reasonable. For cata- 
logue and copy of the Pan-Path, the college journal, 

Address THE REGisTRaR, 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


’ 89 & 41 W, 26th St., N. Y. © 

M | LLER § HOTEL ” BET, BROADWAY 4 SIXTH A ny wy 
Three mntpates’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
minutes by trolley cars from Central Park. Elevated 
and electric cars to all parts of the city. Convenient to 
Churches, Theatres, Lecture Halls, 7 large Dry Goods 
Stores. A quiet, home-like place for gues sts, permanent 
or transient. Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
eled Ley Tarkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
nected with the Hotel, at speci«l rates to guests, Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 

Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $830 per week according to room. 

pt. 1, 1900 








DIET versus DRUGS 


Be Your Own Doctor. Throw Physic to the 
Dogs. Give Nature a chance. Read *‘ DIET 
versus DRUGS,” and master perfect health 
through a proper diet. A complete list of 
beauty, health, mind, and youth renewing 
foods, foods which promote the highest physical 
and mental vitality and foods which conquer 
premature ageing, dyspepsia, constipation, 
obesity, thinness, irritability, and troubles of 
sex, liver, and heart. With two essays on diet 
for 25 cts. (stamps taken). With eight essays 
on diet for a dollar bill. 


Address SOPHIE LEPPEL, 26 Clovelly Man- 
sions, Gray's Inn Road, W. C., 


London, England. 


Manuscripts suitable for is- 
suing in volume form required 
by an established house, liberal 


Authors 
Seeking 


terms; prompt, straightfor- 
A ward treatment. Address 
“ BOOKS, ”? 141, Herald St. 
Publisher 8,” 141, Herel 


The Woman’ : “Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, at 3 
Park Street, Boston, devoted to the interests of women 





EDITORS 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial ; $1.50 
Three months on trial ° ; . ‘ . +25 
Per Annum ° . 2.50 
Six Months ° ‘ ; ° . 1.25 
Single copies . e +05 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’ Ss JOURNAL free on 
application. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

**It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore, 

**It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women ure doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest 
of the women’s papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.” 

—Julia Ward Howe. 


THE WCMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 Park Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNNY HOURS. pore aoe 
per year. Our offers will Surprise you. Sample 


copy free. SUNNY HOURS, 
MADISON, WIS. 
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DELSARTEAN 


PHYSICAL 





19 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
Price 25 Cents. 


CULTURE. 


By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 

New revised and enlarged edition 

contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 


ON 


How to Dress, 
How to Walk, 
How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes. 
This is the most popular work on 
the subject. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 


Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 


insertion, $4.00 per year. 


50c. per 





JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 


J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 
126 State Street Chicago 





READERS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


are requested to send their names and addresses for 
prospectus of 
The Vanguard 


the new magazine of progressive thought. Special 
rate to advance subscribers. Address without delay 


THE VANGUARD PUB. CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





OouUnR HOME RiIGHTs 
A Monthiy Magazine #1.00 per year 
(IMMANUEL PFEIFFER, M.D., Editor) 

Published at No. 8 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., is now in its second 
year. It is known far and near as the people’s own magazine. 

{ goes into 47 states and territories, besides England, « anada, 
Deamark, Germany, Brazil, South Africa, Australia, and India. 

it discusses all reform movements from an inde pendent and pro- 
gressive standpoint. Here are some of the subjects discussed every 
month; Socialism, Vegetarianism, Anti-War. Pure Foods, Wom- 
en’s Dept., Therapeutic Suggestion, Single Tax, Medical Free- 
dom, Spiritualism. Capital and Labor, Women’s Rights, Anti- 
Vaccination, and many other live and interesting matters. 

Send ten cents for a sample copy. QUR HOME RIGHTS should 
be in every household. 





Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 


Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 


Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address: 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M_D. 
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